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For-the Presbytenan. 
THE BIBLE. 


has sung of this inestimable treasure, 


The poet 
telling us 
“ Its words will soothe our cares, remove our doubts, — 

llay our sorrows, level make our path, 

our life,.our death serene, our end 

The philosopher has recorded it as his firm 
conviction “that this volume, independently of 
its divine origin, contains more symplicity and 
beauty, more pure morality, more important his- 
tory, and finer strains of ‘poetry and. eloquence, 
can be from. al in 
whatever or ‘lan they may have been 

(Sir Wen Tones.) Bat however the 
t and the philosopher may ving and reason, it 
s the Christian only that can feel its purifying, 
consoling, animating influences; who alone can 
say from the heart, 
_ “The Bible _ 
I feel and know it is a preeious book, 
And I remember how it oft -hath dried 
My: tears in days of former sorrow, Jike 


herb of sovereign virtue to a wound applied.” Z 


’ However others may think, I wish ever to see 
the Holy volume in the church and on the family 
altar.and in our halls of learning * without note 
or comment.” How often has the pious Chris- 
tian when engaged in sweet communion with the 
Father of Spirits, felt as if he was associated with 
some unhallowed thing, if dught is before him 
And if by chance a 
8 ion of some commentator has awakened 
an intenser and holier emotion, how frequently 
has he thought, that, if devotion burned purer 
from his own heart, such suggestions would 
not be needful. ‘The sword of the Spirit 
which is quick and powerful,” needs no at- 
tempts to improve its temper and ita lustre. 
But while I seem thus to commend the study of 
the pure word of God,—I speak of its use of 
course, with Christians generally, not with the 
critical’ Biblist; every facility should be furnish- 
ed for its easy understanding which the contents 
will admit of. The Bible with marginal referen- 
ces, thus making ‘it its own interpreter; the 
Bible with the original and translations on the 
same page; the Bible with a concordance bound 
inthe same volume,—these and other facilities 
have been afforded, and duly appreciated by the 
Christian public. But notwithstanding all these, 
there are hindrances to the ready apprehension of. 
many facts, fdoctrines and arguments, which in 
their aggregate are of serious moment. I have 


reference now to the preseni division of the Scrip-| God 


tures into 
and how 


‘and verees; How unintelligible 
often. hostile to the sense, is the reading 


Bible are, as to the meaning sad foree of many of 
its portions, thus “let and hindered!” This di- 

vision is, in truth a commentary, and one not of 

the most luminous kind either. 

The numerical notation in our Bibles is very 
useful, indeed necessary as adapted to concordan- 
ces and other references; but why not confine 
this notation to the margin, without breaking up 
the text so arbitrarily? I would not, of course, 
love the Scriptures printed, as they were original- 
ly written without paragraph, or punctuating, or 
even space between each word; but why should 
not the divisions accord with the sense; with the 
narrative or argument as the nature of the subject 
suggests? In other words, why not have what I 
am rejoiced to see; a Paragraph Bible? An edi- 
tion word for word from the authorized transla- 
tion has just been published by Mr. Henry Per- 
kins, 159 Chesnut street, to whom much credit is 
due for the striking beauty.and — manifest 
in the execution of the work. ese are obvious 
on the slightest inspection; and it is said that 
s¢arcely an intelligent person has examined this 
edition who has not become a possessor of one or 
more copies. 

It comes from the press recommended in the 
highest terms by the first theologians and scholars 
of our nation. Indeed this beautiful edition of 
the Bihle commends itself to every examiner. 
A high but just eulogium was yesterday pro- 
nounced by a judicious clergyman in the follow- 
in words: *“‘ with the Scriptures arranged as in 
the Paragraph Bible, the intelligent reader will. 
better apprehend the meaning and force of nume- 
rous passages, than with our common Bibles, 
aided by a commentary.” H. 


THE RIGHTEOUS RESPECTED: 


The following anecdote, taken from the recent 
Life of Rev. Rowland Hill, will be read with in- 
terest. It shows the power of conscience even in. 
bad men. 


“Mr. Hill had great. reason to rejoice in the 
consistent lives and zealous devotion to God of 
many of his converts at Wotton. There was 
among them a person named Rugg, of a piety so 

and ofa life so useful and unblemished, 
that even his enemies admired and were awed by 
his character. . Mr. Hill used to say of him, that 
he was one of the most complete Christians he 
ever met with. He has been, however, mention- 
ed here because he was connected with an extra- 
ordinary fact, illustrative of God’s care of his own 
neople. Mr. Hill’s gardener, at Wotton, who 
fad always passed for an honest, quiet sort of 
man, was at length discovered to have been the 
perpetrator of several burglaries, and other darin 
robberies in the neighbourhood, though be had, 
till caught in the fact, never been even suspected. 
He was tried at Gloucester, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. It need scarcely be saic, that his master 
visited him in jail. “During his interviews with 
him there, he confessed the many crimes of 
which he had been guilty. ‘* How was it, Wil- 
liam,” he inquired, ** that you never robbed me, 
when you have had such abundant opportunity ?” 
«« Sir,” replied he, **do you recollect the juniper 
bush on the border against the dining roon—I 
have many times hid under it at night, intending, 
which I could easily have done, to get into the 
house and plunder it—but, Sir, I was afraid ; 
something said to me, he is a man of God, it is a 
house of prayer—if I break in there I shall surely 
be found out—so I never could pluck up coura 
to altempt.it."” In another conversation he told 
him, “Sir, I well knew that old Mr. Rugg was 
in the habit of carrying a deal of money in his 
ket: times and times have I hid behind the 
geof the lane leading to his house—he has 
within a yard-of me, when going home 
om the prayer meeting; again and again—I 
could not stir—I durst not touch so holy a man. 
I was afraid. I always began trembling as soon 
as he came “near me, and gave up the thought 
al , for T knew he was a holy man.” 
This is a fact which well assures us that God, 
our sun, is ashieldtoo. 


Acr anp 


For the Presbyterian. 


ROSPECTS OF THE 
- ~PRESBYTERIAN CHURCAH.. 


GROUNDS 


PRESENT STATE AND 


- 


OF IT. 
_ That heresy exists in the Presbyterian chureh, 
is manifest. 
we shall adduce additional evidence. We con- 
sider it somewhat unaccountable, that real doubts 
on this subject should remain, in the minds of 
any, who: have observed, with common penetra- 
tion and eandour, the condition.of the chureh for 
years past, conversed with ministers and candi- 
dates, attended the judicatories of the church, 
looked into the histories of their transactions, 


{read the periodicals, printed sermons, and reli- 
gious-journals ofthe present day, studied the 


characters of various Theological Seminaries, their 
Professors, and the opinions expressed, and cor- 
respondence conducted by them. These have 
been before the public eye in diversified forms, 


‘|. furnishing evidence of ‘error, so irresistible, that 


we had supposed, -not even the most obtuse and 
‘slow of heart to believe, could hesitate. 

In the history and detection of heresy, denial, 
concealment and evasion, have always been popu- 
lar and perplexing resorts. These artifices were 

ractised, not only by the arch-heretics, Arius, 
elagius, Arminius, and Socinus, but by all their 
ephemeral cotemporaries, and successors in error. 

are aware, that. the plea not guilty,”’ from 
the mouth of the adversary of truth, when brought 
to the bar, has had its effect with the American 
public, and the church. 
ardour, and -palsied the action of some, who pro- 
fess to be trath-men, and produced temporary eus- 
pense, in the work of honest inquiry. It is pain- 
ful to think unfavourably of men, professing reli- 

ion, and placed as lights in the world—but the. 
onest hour has come, the seasén of reaction has 
arrived, the mask must be stripped off, whatever 
deformities and horrors may be exposed. Care- 


ful investigation, and calm reflection, have proved 


decisively, that there is no mistake in this matter. 
Let the church and the world judge of ‘the fact, 
from the incidental and direct evidence produced. 

The first class of errors mentioned in the ** Act 
and Testimony,” respects our relation to Adam, 
and asserts, ** That we have no more to do with 
the first sin of Adam, than with the sins of 
‘any other parent.” Barnes’ sermon, page 5—7. 
Daffield on Regeneration, 287—393. With this, 
compare Confession of Faith, Chap. 6, sec. 3. 
«« They (our first parents,) being thé root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this. sin (i. e. eating the 
forbidden fruit,) was imputed, and the same death 
in sin, and corrupted nature, conveyed to all their 
posterity.” 

The second error recited, is the followiag— 
“That there is no such thing, as original sin— 
that infants come into the world as perfectly free 
from corruption. of nature, as Adam was when he 
was created—that by original sin, nothing more 
is meant, than the fact, that all the posterity of 
Adam, though born entirely free from moral defile- 
ment, will always begin to sin, when they begin 
to exercise moral agency, and that this fact is 
somehow connected, with the fall of Adam.”’ 
Barnes’ sermon 5—7. Duffield on Reg. 283—394. 
Dr. Beecher’s sermon, National Preacher, Vol. II. 
p- 12. See Confession of Faith, ch. 6, sec. 3 above, 
also chap. 6th, sec. 2. ‘ By this sin, (eating the 
forbidden fruit, ) they (our first parents, ) fell from 
their original righteousness and commuuion with 
¢ and so became dead in sin, and wholly 


defiled, in all the faculties and parts of soul and 
body.” 


J. ..35.*f That the doctrine of imputed sin and impu- 


ted righteousness; is a novelty, and is nonsense.” 
Barnes’ sermon, 5—6. Duffield on Regeneration. 
Compare Confession of Faith, chap. 6, sec. 2, 3. 
above; also chap. 11, sec. 1. ‘Those whom 
God effectually calleth, he also freely justifieth, 
not for any thing wrought in them, or done by 
them, but for Christ sake alone—not by imputing 
faith itself, the act of believing, or any other 
evangelical obedience to them, as their righteous- 
ness ; but by imputing the obedience and satisfac- 
tion of Christ unto them.” 

4. “That the impenitent sinner is by nature, 
and independently of the aid of the Holy Spirit, in 
full possession of all the powers necessary to a 
compliance with the commands of God, and that 
if he laboured under any kind of inability, natural 
or moral, which he could not remove himself, he 
would be excusable for not complying with God’s 
will.”’—-Barnes’® sermon, p. 14. Beman’s fourth 
sermon, p. 119—120. Duffield on Regeneration. 
Dr. Coxe’s sermon. Beecher’s sermon on Depend- 
ance and Free Agency, p. 9—37. See Confes- 
sion of Faith, chap. 6, sec. 4. ‘* From this origi- 
nal corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly 
inclined to‘all evil, do proceed all actual trans- 
gressions.”” Also chap. 9, sec. 3. ‘* Man by his 
fall into a state of sin, hath wholly Jost all — 
of will, to any spiritual good accompanying sal- 
vation, so as a natural man being altogether averse 
from that which is good, and dead in sin, is not 
able, by his own strength, to convert himself, or 
to prepare himself thereunto.”’ 

5. **That man’s regeneration is his own act— 
that it consists merely in the change of our gov- 
erning purpose, which change, we must of our- 
selves produce.”” Duffield 200— 
231. Confession of Faith, chap. 10, sec.-1. 
‘* Taking away their heart of stone, and giving 
unto them a heart of flesh—by his Almight 
power determining them unto that which is good.” 
Also, sec. 2. ** Not from any thing at all foreseen 
in man; who is allogether passive therein, until 
being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
he is thereby enabled to answer this call.’ 

6. **That God cannot exert such an influence 
on the minds of men, a3 shall make it certain, that 
they will choose and act in a particular manner, 
without destroying their moral agency ; and that 
in a moral system, God could not prevent the 
existence of sin, however much he might desire it.” 

This. doctrine is extensively circulated through 
the Christian Spectator, a work emanating from 
the Theological School at New Haven; a school 
in which a number of young men have been edu- 
cated, who are now ministers in our church, and 
who, as there is every reason to believe, maintain 
the- doctrines of their teachers. ‘The speculation 
in itself is rash, unauthorized and presumptuous, 
and as related to the system of which it forms a 
part, is dangerous. It decides upon the extent of 
the Divine power, without any warrant from the 
word of God, and is thus opposed to the spirit of 
our standards. 

7. “That Christ’s sufferings were not truly 
and properly vicarious.”,-—Bemans’ sermons, &c. 
Confession of Faith, chap. 8, sec. 5. ** The Lord 
Jesus by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of 
himself, which he, through the Eternal Spirit, once 
offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the jus- 
tice of his Father, and purchased not only reconci- 
liation, but an everlasting inheritance in the king- 
dom of heaven, for all those whom the Father 
hath given unto him. Sec. 8. ** Making inter- 
cession for them.” Chap. 11, sec. 3. ** Christ by 
his obedience and death, did fully discharge the 
debt of all those that are thus justified, and did 
make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to his 
Father’s justice, in their behalf.”” Sec. 4. ** Christ 
did in the fulness of time die for their sins.” 

A careful consideration of this statement will 
satisfy any unprejudiced- man, that the opinions 
referred to in the ** Act and Testimony,” are held 
by ministers in the Presbyterian church, and that 
they are contrary to the Confession of Faith. It 
would be a useless expenditure of time, to show 
that they are as palpably at war with the Bible. 
The extent to which they are held, is to be Jearned 


'|more from the acknowledgments and pulpit in-| heresies, by bearing testimony against them, be 


But since it is questioned by some, : 


firmation of this, for the satisfaction of those who 


| thorities, we add, the testimony of. 


It has damped the 


‘metamorph 


‘Christ. 


structions of those who maintain them, than from 
their published writings, as. few comparatively 
commit their thoughts to the press. To ascertain 
the extent to which they have spread ; is the ulti- 
mate object proposed by the Act and Testimony. 
However novel - these errors may appear to many 
in the present day, to those acquainted with the 
history of the christian church, they are not new. 
On examination, they will be found to be onl 

ancient forms of error, revived and new modelled. 
There is probably no surer method of impressing 


the public mind with a sense.of the reality and per- | 
nicious tendency of these opinions, than that of 
showing their identity, with glaring and destruc- 
tive heresies, which at various periods, have in- 
Early in the fifth century, the Pelagians held | 
the following sentiments—* That there is no such | 
thing as-original sin—That.Adam’s guilt did not | 
descend’ to hie posterity—That all mankind -are 
born in- the same: state of perfection with their | 
great primo-genitor—That man may. by the native 
exertion of his own faculties, be inclined to what is | 
good, and able to perform it, without the direct | 
assistance of divine grace, and that men may 
artive to such a pitch of holiness, as to be no 
more subject to the dominion of sin.’’—Nisbets 
Church History, Edinburg, 8vo. p. 80. In con- 


may not find it convénient to refer to — au- 

osheim, 
Charch History, 2 vol. 8vo. p. 84. ‘ These 
monks, (Pelagius and his disciple Celestias,) 
looked upon the doctrines which were commonly 
received, concerning the original corruption of 
human nature, and the necessity of divine grace, 
to enlighten the understanding, and purify the 
heart, as prejudicial to the progress of holiness 
and virtue, and tending to lull mankind intoa 
presumptuous and fatal security. They main- 
tained, that these doctrines were as false, as they 
were pernicious, that the sins of our first parents 
were imputed to them alone, and not to their pos- 


terity—that we derive no corsuption from their |. 
fall, but are born as pure and unspotted as Adam | 


came out of the forming hand of his Creator— 
that mankind therefore, are capable of repentance 
and amendment, and -of arriving to the highest 
degrees of piety and virtue, the use of their 
natural faculties and powers. ‘That indeed, exter- 
nal grace is necessary to excite their endeavours, 
but that they have no need of internal succours of 
the Divine Spirit.”? These anti-scriptural motives 
were 
and Palestine, 7 afflicting the church, 
wherever they went. At last they were arrested 
in their course, by the counsel of Ephesus, re- 
pressed by several successive councils, and de- 
nounced by the authority of Imperial edicts. 

The most prominent of these errors were pre- 
sented afresh by the Arminians in the sixteenth 
century, under a very imposing garb. And now 
our hitherto pure ahd peaceful church, is. writhing 
under a similar calamitous visitation. How 
striking the coincidence between New School 
divinity, and the ancient heresies, which we see 
Christian orators and philosophers, evangelic 
councils and emperors, conspiring with Tole 
zeal, to detect and suppress! And are these 
errors less appalling now than then! Is the 
church less precious? Have the souls of men 
dwindled into cyphers? Heaven and hell become 
a-chimera? that they may be so lightly sported 
with ?1—that the stupendous scheme of salvation, 
which God revealed—which Christ achieved— |} 
which angels sang—which millions of sanctified 
ones have gone to inherit—should be so sedu- 
lously, so tranquilly, almost without observation, 

— into an ignoble, dark, and wretch- 
ed device of human caprice, and passion, and 
power! 

What the learned and pious historian Joseph 
Milner declares of Pelagianism in the fifth centu- 
ry, we affirm of it in the nineteenth; * That it 
seems little more than a revival of deism, or what 
is commonly called natural religion’’! Eccl. His. 
vol. 2. p. 361. And shall the church still slum- 
ber—the watchmen on the walls of Zion fold 
their arms and say peace, peace! Let the intel- 
ligent and serious carefully examine the nature 
and bearing of these tenets, and they cannot fail 
to pronounce them diametrically opposed both to 
the letter and spirit of the gos el. If there are 
any doctrines truly fundamental and absolutely 
indispensable in our system of faith, they are the 
very opposite to those denounced in the ** Act and 
Testimony.” 

The sufficiency of human reason, in matters of 
religion, is, evidently, the stale and untenable 
basis upon which this anti-christian scheme is 
built. This was the foundation selected by an- 
cient heathen philosophers, by primitive heretics, 
and modern rationalists. In these delusive va- 
garies they all agree—That man is not inherently 
depraved—that his powers of mind and body, are 
adequate to all his wants and duties—that the 
idea of dependence upon the merit of another, for 
justification, or the enlightening and renovating 
influence of God himself, for sanctification, is re- 
pugnant to human reason, inconsistent with hu- 
man liberty and moral obligation. Thus the’ 
whole plan of the gospel, is inverted and out- 
raged. The ruined, wretched creature man, is 
depicted as harmless and all-sufficient, buoyed 
up with delusive ideas of safety, while reposing 
on himself, and inflated with pride and self-trust. 
Thus the eternal God of wisdom, sovereignty 
and grace, is called to the bar of the presumptu- 
ous, vain-glorious speculator, robbed of his hon- 
our, and Christ is * made light of.” 

These heretical notions, not only affect the 
soundness of our doctrinal views,-but the moral 
purity, the vital godliness of the great body of 
the people. They are demoralizing in their influ- 
ence on the human mind. The gospel will ever 
be lightly esteemed by those who are taught to 
believe, that they are not deeply depraved crea- 
tures, ‘exceeding sinful,’ altogether helpless and 
in need of divine succour. ‘+The whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick.’ The 
thought, that human faculties and powers, are of 


themselves sufficient to arrest the progress of sin- | 


ful desire and action—to turn the heart to God— 
and produce the important change from sin to 
holiness, must necessarily tend to inspire indiffer- 
ence to the gospel, awaken a feeling of independ- 
ence of God, and such an inflating self-confidence, 
as will deeply impair the force of the sacred, 
transforming, and endearing ties of moral obliga- 
tion, and for ever exclude evangelic humiliation, 
love and truth. Indeed, the whole scheme seems 
admirably contrived to counteract the heavenly 
design and saving infinence of the gospel of 


We ask, in the spirit of honest anxiety, are we 
prepared to receive these noxious speculations as 
a substitute for the beloved gospel and our excel- 
lent summary—to teach them to our children—to 
introduce them into our Sabbath schools—to in- 
corporate them in our tracts—to send them to the 
destitute? Is the Presbyterian church prepared 
to give entrance to such principles, into her Theo- 
logical Seminaries—to place men who hold them, 
in her Theological Professorships—to have her 
hundreds of intelligent, pious candidates for the 
ministry, the beneficiaries of the church, and the 
hope of the world, poisoned with such infidel 
dogmas, and all her pious funds applied to their 
propagation and support? Are these the soul- 
enlightening and renovating truths on which to 
carry forward our glorious system of revivals and 
of missions? Are these the doctrines which our 
Saviour inculcated, which. apostles preaehed—for 
which martyrs bled? Shall those ministers of 
our ecclesiastical communion, who in the glow- 
ing spirit of Reformation, have the religious inte- 


grity and the moral courage, to resist these stale | I 


of Mrs. More, a work not yet 
Bropageted in Rome, in Sicily, in Africa, | 


‘infidel 
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accounted uncharitable and persecuting? If this 
be persecution, I plead guilty of the charge, and 
But the plea urged for toleration, that the pro- 
pagators of these anti-christian notions, are for the 
most part men of age, of popalar talents, and of 
reputed piety, is deceptive and inadmissible. 
That they have, to some extent, talent and vha- 
racter, constitutes the greatest aggravation of 
their guilt. The heretical opinions of 
did ‘not appear till -he was advanced in life: 
and Augustin, his chief antagonist, acknowledges 
that his previous reputation, for piety, was great 
in thé Christian world.* His followers, in our 
church, in some cases, we admit, prostitute dis- 
tinguished powers—work with a strong arm— 
employ, sometimes, as did Pelagius, the elo- 
uence of gray hairs (eloquar an sileam) to en- 
orce their ensnaring sophisms, and secure their 
victims. But shall they, because dietinguished 
and even honoured in the church—well furnished 
and located, to corrupt and destroy—be permitted 
to go on. without a check? Did Augustin so 
judge and so act, in the period of the arch de- 
ceiver, Pelagius? What! the criminal arraign- 
ed to plead in mitigation of his offence, his 
standing aod influence! ‘This very power is 
chiefly to be feared, and most of all should it 
arouse the church. Left to itself, it- spreads its 
fatalinfluence with a greater and greater degree 
of expansiveness, through a thousand channels, 


‘over.the young, the ignorant, the credulous and 


the Wavering multitude. “To avoid suspicion and 
detection, glossee and evasions may be expected— 
the arts of philosophy and ‘the oppositions of 


‘science falsely so called’’—and all * the deceiva- 


bleness of unrighteousness,”’ will be tried, not 
only to beguile the unwary, but “ if it were possi- 


ble to deceive the very elect.” Mat. xxiv. 24. 


A MEMBER OF NEW BRUNSWICK PRESBYTERY. 


* Mil. Ch. Hist. Vol. 11. p 358. 


LAST HOURS OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Hannah More was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Johnson. He was extravagantly fond of her 
society, as a talented, literary, and pious lady. 
The following extract of a Jetter from Hannah 
More to her sister, written in 1785, has been sent 
us by our London correspondent. He says under 
date of August 4, ‘+ It will appear in Robert’s Life 

published, but 
which will be out in a few days.” | 
Prayer of Dr. Samuel Johnson with his physi- 
cian, Dr. Brocklesby, and his conversation just 
before his death. . | 

“Mr. Pepys wrote me a very kind letter on the 
death of Johnson, thinking I should be impatient 
to hear something relating to his last hours. Dr. 
Brocklesby, his physician, was with him. He 
said to him (his physician) a little before he died : 
—Doctor, you are a worthy man, and my friend, 
but I am afraid you are not a Christian! What 
can I do better for you, than offer up, in your 
presence, a prayer to the great Gop, that you may 
become a Christian in my sense of the word? 
Instantly he fel] on his knees, and put up a fervent 
prayer. When he rose, he caught hold of his 
hand with great earnestness, and cried, Doctor, 
you-do not say amen. The Doctor looked foo- 
lishly, but after a pause cried, Amen! Johnson 
said: My dear Doctor, believe a dying man: 
There is no salvation but in the sacrifice of the Lamb 
of Gop! Go home; write down my prayer, and 
every word I have said; and bring it to me to- 
morrow. SBrocklesby did so. 

* A friend desired he would make his will; 

Hume in hic lact moments had. made 
fmptotis declaration of his opinions, he thought 
it would. tend to counteract the poison, if John- 
son would make a publie confession of his faith 
in his will. He said he would; seized his pen 
with great earnestness, and asked what was the 
usual form of beginning a will? His friend told 
him. After the usual forms, he wrote; ‘I offer 
up my soul to the great and merciful Gop; JZ 
offer it full of pollution, but in full assurance, that 
it will be cleansed in the blood of the Redeemer.”’. 
And for some time he wrote on with the same 
vigour and spirit, as if he had been in perfect 
health. When he expressed some of his former 
dread of dying, Sir John said, ‘If you Doctor, 
have these fears, what is to become of me and 
others?’ ‘Oh! Sir,’ said he, have writen 

iously, it is trne; but I have lived too much 
ike other men! It was a consolation to him, 
however, in his last hours he had never written 
in derogation of religion or virtue. He talked of 
his death and funeral at times with great compo- 
sure. On Monday morning he fell into a sound 
sleep, and continued in that state for twelve hours, 
and then died withont a groan. 

*No action of his life became him like the 
leaving it. His death makes a kind of era in 
literature. Piety and goodness will not easily 
find a more able defender; and it is delightful 
to see him set as it were his dying seal to the 
professions of his life, and to the truth of Chris- 
tianity. 

‘‘] now recollect, with melancholy pleasure, 
two little anecdotes of this departed genius, in- 
dicating a zeal for religion, which we cannot bat 
admire, however characteristically rough. When 
the Abbé Raynal was introduced to him, upon 
the Abbé’s advancing, to take his hand, Doctor 
Johnson drew back, and put his hands behind 
him, and afterwards replied to the expostulation 
of a friend, *‘ Sir, I witl-niat shake hands with an 
At another time, I remember asking 
him if he did not think the Dean of Derry a very 
agreeable man; to which he made no answer, 
On my repeating the question, ‘ Child said he, 
‘1 will not speak any thing in favour of a Sabbath 
‘breaker, to please you, nor any one else!’ ”—J. 

Observer. 


THE BIBLE. 


The following is an extract from the report of 
the Agent of the New York Young Men’s Bible 
Society : 

* July 14th, 1834.—On board the tow-boats to- 
day I asked an English emigrant if he did not 
wanta Bible. His reply was: * No, sir, J never 
allow myself to read the Bible; I never did, and 
never mean to.”” I told him that many viewed it 
as the best of all books, and would: not part with it 


‘for the wealth of the world, and entreated him to 


read it with candour for himself; which he, with 


great civility, however, ‘refused to do. This per-| 


son was about fifty years of age, with a large 
family on board, going westward ; his little daugh- 
ter, about ten or twelve years of age, sat by him, 
and said,.‘* Father, aint that a Bible the gentle- 
man has?” Hesaid, yes.”” The child continued 
—‘* O, father, do buy me a Bible, it’s what I used 
to read in Sunday school.” I ‘can’t afford it,” 
was his reply. ‘* Then,” said the dear child, 
‘you may take it out of my weekly spending 
money which you allow me.” * Very well,” an- 
swered the father, **if you agree to that you can 
have one;”’ and he accordingly paid me 25 cents 
for it. This furnished still further matter for con- 
versation of a pleasing nature ; and which I endea- 
voured to improve, and left them. Ina few min- 
utes afterwards this dear little girl came runnin 
towards me, with eyes full of joy, and said, 
‘¢ Please, sir, come back, father wants to buy 
another Bible for my sister.”? I returned, and 
was greatly pleased and encouraged to see a man 
who at first, was so obstinate as to refuse to read 
the word of Truth, or to have any thing to do with 
it, so soon made willing to spend even money that 
his children might possess it. . 
This was truly a delightful interview, and was 
well calculated to make me forget all the abuse 
had so recently received from the common 
enemy.” 


and placab 


<> <-> 


PEMPORIZING IN MATTERS OF REFORM; OR, | 
MODERN EXPEDIENCY 1N THE DAYS OF | 
LUTHER. 


The celebrated Diet of Worms was held this |} 


deplores the fate of Luther and of those who de- 
clared themselves his “associates; and blames 
them much for want of moderation, aa if this had 
brought their distresses upon them. Moderation, 
doubtless, is a virtue; but so far was the opposite 
party from allowing Luther to bein the right aa 
to the main points, that it was his doctrine which 
ave the chief offence to the court of Rome; and 
> could have gained as little upon them by pro- 
posing it in the most submissive and softest man- 
ner, as he gained by maintaining it in his rough 
way. Erasmus himself experienced the truth of 
this; and the monks were not induced to change 
any thing that was reprehensible in their notions 
and in their manners, by. his gentler and more 
artful remonstrances, and abhorred his ironies no 
less than the bold invectives of Luther. _* You 
will tell me,”’ says he, * my dear Jonas, to what 
purpose these complaints, especially when it .is 
too late? Why, in the first place, that although 
things. have been carried almost to extremities, 
one may still try, whether some method can be 
found to compose these terrible dissensions. We 
have a Pope, who in his temper is much disposed 
to ; and an Emperor who also mild 
‘If this cannot: be accomplish- 
ed,’”’ continues Erasmus, wonld not have you 
interfere in these affairs any longer. I always 
loved in you those excellent gifts, which Jesus 
Christ hath bestowed upon you; and I beg you 
would preserve yourself, that you may hereafter 
labonr for the cause of the Gospel. The more I} 
have loved the genius and talents of Hatten, the. 
more concerned I am to lose him by these trou- 
bles; and what a deplorable thing would it be, 
that Philip Melancthon, an amiable youth of such 
extraordinary abilities, should be lost to the 
learned world upon the same account! If the be- 
haviour of those who govern human affairs. shocks 
us and grieves us, I believe we must leave them to 
the Lord. If they command things reasonable, 
it is just to obey them; if they require things un- 
reasonable, it is an act of piety to suffer it, lest 
something worse ensue. Ifthe present age is not ca- 
pable of receiving the whole gospel of Jesus Christ, 


itis something to preach it in part, and as far 


as weean! Above all things we should avoid a 
schism, which is of pernicious consequence to all 
good men. There is a certain pious craft and an 
innocent time-serving, which however we must 
so use, as not to betray the cause of religion.” 

Such is the gospel which Erasmus preached 
up to the Lutherans, imagining that they and 
their cause would go to ruin, and that a worse 
condition of things would ensue. But, if they 
had complied with his proposal, we should have 
been at this day involved in all the darkness which 
had overspread the Christian world in the fifteenth 
century, and for many ages before it. 

We have in this year, 1521, a remarkable let- 
ter of Erasmus, addressed to his friend Pace, 
dean of St. Paul’s. “I see, now,” says: Eras- 
mus, * that the Germans, the German Lutherans, 
are resolved at all adventures to engage me in 
the affair of Luther whether I will or not. In 
this they have acted foolishly, and have taken the 
surest method to alienate me from them ard their 
patty. Wherein could I have assisted Luther if 

had declared myself for him and shared the dan- 
ger along with him? Only thus far, that instead 
of one man, two would have perished. I cannot 
conceive what he means by writing with such a 
spirit :. one thing I know too well, that he hath 
brought a great odium upon the lovers of litera- 
ture. It is true that he hath given us many a 
wholesome and many a good counsel; and I wish 
he had not defeated the effect of them by his intolera- 
ble faulls. But if he had written every thing in 
the most unexceptionable manner, I had no inclina- 
tion to die for the sake of truth. Every man hath 


not the courage requisite to make a martyr ; and J\ 


am afraid, that if I were put to the trial, I should 
imitate St, Peter.” 

It was proper to give these extraordinary words 
at length, because, though. he hath elsewhere 
dropped some expressions amounting to nearly 
the same thiog, yet perhaps he hath nowhere so 
frankly opened his mind, and so ingenuously 
owned his timidity. The apprehension of losin 
his revenues, the reputation which he still enjoy- 
ed in the court of Rome, and which he was loath 
to give up entirely, and possibly the fear of being 
excommunicated and proscribed, and perhaps 
oisoned or assassinated, might work together on 

im and restrain him from speaking freely con- 
cerning the controversies then agitated. How- 
ever, to do him justice, he still maintained the 
truth, though cautiously and obliquely. Although 
he frequently censured Luther, yet he heartily 
wished that he might carry his point, and extort 
from his enemies some reformation both of doc- 
trines and manners; but as he could not imagine 
that Luther would succeed, he chose to adhere 
outwardly to the stronger party. ‘1 follow,” 
says he, **the decisions of the pope and the em- 
peror, when they are right, which is acting reli- 
giously ; J submit to them when they are wrong, 
which is acting prudently; and J think that it is 
lawful for good men to behave themselves thus, 
when there is no hope of obtaining any more.” 
Erasmus shows at large, that whatsoever pains 
he had taken to keep upon good terms with the 
divines of Louvain, it had been impossible to 
gain their friendship ; -and that some of them had 
cruelly deceived him, particularly Joannes Aten- 
sis, who was one of the most able and considera- 
ble persons amongst them. Then he makes a 
transition to Luther, and censures his violent pro- 
ceedings; as if Luther could have brought the 
Christian world to measures of reformation, in 
spite of the Romish court, without plain dealing 
and animated expressions! He declares his ha- 
tred of discord to be such, that. he disliked even 
truth itself, if-it was seditious, But Luther, who 
was of another humour, would have replied, such 
was his hatred for falsehood and oppression of 
conscience, that he thought it better to suffer per-' 
secution, if it arose, and to break Joose from such 
a tyranny at all adventures, than to stoop down 
and live and die under it, and hear a thousand 
lies vented and obtruded under the venerable 
nan.e of Christian doctrines. ‘hey who are bold 
and resolute will approve these maxims of Lu- 


wen ww 


will close in with those of Erasmus. It must be 
acknowledged, that in this Luther acted rather 
more like an apostle or a primitive Christian, 
than Erasmus. If the first Christians had been 
afraid of raising disturbances, they would have 
chosen to comply with the Sanhedrim, and to 
live at peace with their countrymen, rather than 
to draw u themselves so mueh hatred. 
‘Some of the great,” says Erasmus, meaning 
the king of Denmark, ‘are of an opinion to 
which I cannot assent, that that the malady is 
too inveterate to be cured by gentle methods, and 
that the whole body must be violently shaken, be- 
fore it can recover its health. If it be true, I had 
rather others should administer this strong physic 
than myself.” Very well: but then we ought to 
respect and commend, and not to censure those 
who have courage and the constancy to do what 


account. 


ther, and they who are cautious and dispirited |. 


— 


BITTER REFLECTIONS. 


Independent of the agony of soul which besets 
the dyiog pillow at the recollection of our own 
unprofitableness, and our thorough coaviction at 
such a period, that our whole life has been at best 
but a life of mere trifling, there are sometimes 
previous flashes of this truth, the effects of which 
are various. In some instances they may prove - 
effectual in rousing a man to renewed dedication 
to God ; they may vanish in temporary efforts to 
burst from our slumbers or the impression may 
be effaced and vanish with the occasion which 
gave it birth, ‘The danger of slighting such 
warnings is great; and I have known instances 
where it has been followed by the most fearful — 


consequences. One of these instances 1 will now 
relate. 


I -knew a most respectable person, whose mo- 
ral bearing and amiable disposition, justly en- 
deared him to a large circle of friends. His 
talents were considerable; and his pursuits were 
of that cast with which, in the opinion of the 
world, no fault could be found. Indeed, froma 
love of retirement, and quiet occupations, he 
mingled not in any of those scenes, in the parti- 
cipation of which he would have excited asa- 
tonishment. Such was his course for many 
years. With the workings of his mind I was 
perfectly unacquainted ; but a decided hostility 
to vital religion was a feature which his zeal for 
** orthodoxy” (falsely so called) did not care to 
conceal. From subsequent facts, I have reason 
to suspect that he was ill at ease with himself. 
These workings of his mind brought on a fixed 
depression, which change of scene and relaxation 
from duties, could not dissipate. I know that 
there were those around him capable of pointin 

outa remedy for the disorder: and I have ful 
confidence that every effort was made. All, 
however, failed ; and the man evinced no interest 
in the grace and mercy set before him, consider- 
ing himself beyond the pale.of hope. An index 
of the inward agony may be gathered from his 
exclamation on passing an itinerant preacher, 
who was addressing a group of persons in the 
street: ** Oh!’ said he, “if I had served my 
God, as that man is serving him, it would have 
been better for me.” A short time after this, he 
was found a corpse. Yes, he rushed unbidden 
before his God! I desist from minute partien- 
lars; and as I write for the benefit of the living, I 
breathe not a thought respecting one who is gone, | 
nor dare to lift that curtain which veils the eter- 

nal state. 


The lesson, Mr. Editor, is a loud one, andI | 
hope it has not been without its profit. The re- 
flection which naturally suggests itself is this: 
What am I about? Am I seeking to glorify that 
God who created me for this very end? ‘* Give 
an account of thy stewardship,” will-one day 
elicit the truth,—and what is hell, but truth dis- 
covered when it is too late? What have I done 
this day ror my Saviour and To my Saviour? 


‘Though the inquiry may overwhelm us with eon- 


fusion, it may not be the less profitable on that 

This is the peers part of truth,. 
Without it, the rest is ** but as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal.” To deceive the Lord is im- 
possible; and ‘if our hearts condemn us (i. e. 
convict us of dishonesty with God) God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.” The 
Lord grant his blessing on this effort, both to 
reader and writer.—ScrutTator.—Lond. Friendly 
Visiter. 


ELECTIVE AFFINITY. | 


The remark is often made that men are governed, 
after all, by reason and argument. We are rather 
inclined to the opinion ourselves, though we will 
not now attempt to reconcile it with all the facts 
in the case. But this is not saying that al) the 
reasoning is sound, or the argument. logical. 
Indeed, we believe sophistry is far more: preva« 
lent than sound argumentation. We are induced 
to thia belief by nothing more than the discus- 
sions with which the press is now teeming, on 
the subjects of dispute in the Presbyterian church. 
‘The manner in which many trip along over a path, 
which to others is absolutely impassable, is truly 
astonishing. What seem to some to be repellan- 
‘ces, to others appear attractive. But, todrop our 
sage reflections, we were not a little surprised, we 
confess, when we observed an.article in one of the 
late Luminaries, in which it is attempted to sup- 
port and defend the obnoxious doctrine of ** elec- 
tive affinity.”” We were surprised, because we 
thought it was admitted on all hands, that the 
principle would prove ruinous to our church, 
should it be extensively applied. We supposed 
that those who adopted it in the case of the Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery, did so, for the sake of get- 


S| ting round an unpleasant affair, without prompt 


and necessary Presbyterial action. But we were 
mistaken in our supposition. The correspondent 
of the Luminary, in good sooth, would have us 
think that elective affinity is the very quintessence 
of Presbyterianism. Of course, the Bible is 
made to teach the doctrine. It is asked, where? 
Where? Why Paul and Barnabas separated, and 
Paul took Silas, and Mark went with Barnabas. 
Now, if this dont prove the doctrine to be scrip- 
tural, then what does? This is a plain matter of 
fact; Paul really did choose Silas, and Barnabas - 
actually took Mark; and if any one fails to see 
the of the inference, THEREFORE, elec. 


cal organization, it must, of course, be that-he 
cannot see so far into argument as the correspon- 
dent of the Luminary. But to be more serious. 
The writer gravely maintains, that the incident 
above noticed, supports the doctrine of elective 
affinity in the organization of chureh courts. This 
is what we should call reasoning at a gallop. 
Suppose we look ata parallel case. Aman selects 
his wife on the principle of elective affinity ; 
therefore, two, or three organized towns or coun- 
tries may cover the same extent of territory. Let 
no one accuse us of burlesquing the writer’s argu- 
ment; we have given a case exactly parallel ; and 
the reasoning is so palpably absurd, that it 
appears ridiculousenough. Admit the soundness 
of the writer’s reasoning, and we might have, 
within the bosom of the Presbyterian church, 
Unitarians, Universalists, Roman Catholies, and 
all other denominations.—Just let them have dis- 
tinct Presbyteries by themselves, on the principle 
of elective affinity, and what a blessed union we 
might have.—Standard, 


HOW THE FUNCTIONS CEASE IN THE ACT 
OF DYING. 


When the change in the blood. effected by res. 
piration, no longer takes place, many of the pul- 
monary vessels lose their proper stimulanf—red 
blood, and feel more directiy perhaps the debili- 
tating influence of black blood; their functions, 
therefore, begin to fail. In proportion as this 
happens, the blood aceumulates in the Jungs. 
The right side of the heart consequently expe- 
riences an increased difficulty in emptying itself, 
the due supply of blood to the left side fails, and 
the blood, which is supplied to it, no longer pos- 
sesses the properties which belong to that which 
is the natural stimulant of this side of the heart. 
By the operation of these causes, both sides of 
the heart, particularly in warm blooded animals, 
soon lose their power after respiration ceases. 
The arteries, under such circumstances, it ts evi- 
dent, cannot long supply fluids proper for the pur- 
oses of assimilation. The nervous and muscu- 
ar fluids therefore deviate from the state neces- 
sary for the functions of life, which at length 


we dare not practice. Jorvin. 


cease in every part. 


tive affinity is the scriptural principle of ecclesiastie ~ 


4 —_—s— el year, 1531, where Luther, who had as much ; 
a courage as Alexander and Julius Cesar put to- 4 
9 gether, made his appearance and maintained his = 
Opinions, in the presence of Charles V. and other 
4 Princes. After. this; his friend, the Elector of . 
| Saxony, carried him off secretly, and conveyed | 
him to the fortress of Wartburg, where he re- : 
mained concealed for some time, proacribed by 
the Emperor, and excommunicated by the Pope. 4 
Hereupon, Erasmus wrote a long letter to his 
, friend Jodocus Jones, a Lutheran, in which he : 
| 4 
| 
“4 | 
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YTERIAN. 


leads us to conclude, that.a measure is 
judged by its hative, and not its acpidental tep- 
dency. When Christ, referring to the‘accidental 
consequences of introducing his Gospel, affirmed, 


GIBLICAL. REPERTORY, FOR OCT. 1834 


THE ACT AND TESTIMONY. 
histo usa matter of extreme regret, that any 


citcimstance should have occurred, to bring us 
into’ collision with a Journal which has been so 
fony’and favourably known for its general ability, 


particular discrimination and fearlessness, 
fy the defence of Presbyterian doctrines and 
poltty. A difference’ with friends ia far more 
painful than open warfare with -enemies, as 
domesti¢ feuds are more exacerbating to the feel- 
ings, than’ public quarrels. But occasions may 


arise to mar the most fraternal and amicable tela- 
tions, and a necessity may exist to contend even 
with the most valued friends. Pau! and Peter 
were united in their general views, but their har- 


mony. was not uninterrupted; for, in an important 


instance, Paul, conceiving the conduct of Peter to 


be disingenvons -and time serving, “ withstood 


him to the face, because he was to be hlamed.” 
We .mean. by this iflustration- no allusion to the 
spirit which dictated the strictures on the Act and 
Testimony, contained in the Biblical Repertory ; 
we make no charge upon their author as design- 
Ing to conciliate the favour of a majority, hy a 
trimming policy, but concede to the article honesty 
of intention, although, as wé believe, it contains 
mistaken views, which are calculated to produce 


disastrous results. 


‘Three reasons have cq-operated, in inducing us 


to'review the’rtticle before us. The first is, that 
our views have been quoted by it, and our general 
Goutse in the present crisis of the church, has 
been condemned. We are thus put on the defen- 
- gives and although we may be conscious of infe- 
tiority in strength and skill, our spirit is not dis- 
posed to submit, without an attempt to justify the 
course we have adopted. Again, the Biblical 
Repertory has been with us a special favourite, 
aud has, on more thar one occasion, Feceived 


from us unqualified commendation as a vehicle of 


those views of doctrine and church government, 
which we have embraced. That authority which 
we have thus commended, will now with painful 
force be employed againat us, by those who have 
no affinity with orthodoxy, and who have been 


invariably hostile to the Repertory,.as its advo- 


cate. “Wounded, as we are likely to be, by an 
arrow feathered from our own wing, we must do 
what we can to bjunt its point, or turn aside its 


aim. And once more, the elaims of truth. are, 


‘with us, paramount to all worldly friendships, 
and to all human anthority, and our obligations to 
it Jead us to withstand a friend as well'as a foe, 
when in our opinion ite interests are jeoparded. 
Such are our indacements to our present unwel- 
come task. If we fail in its execution, we trust the 
cause will not be prejudiced by the feebleness of 
its advocate. 


It is but equitable to state, that the article in 
question is written with much christian temper, 
and betrays none of those objectionable asperities 
and personalities, which characterize almost every 
attempt hitherto made to invalidate the Act and 
Testimony. As an argument, the article is 

deserving of respectful consideration. So far from 
regarding the object of its attack through a jaun- 
diced: medium, which converts every feature into 


deformity, it recognizes and acknowledges some-. 


thing in it worthy of commendation. The follow- 
ing compliment is gratefully refreshing, after the 
heavy infliction of abuse, with which the docu- 
ment and its advocates have been visited, by its 
wrathful opponents. | 

« {t is impossible,” says the writer, ‘* for any 
man to read this document, withoyt being deeply 
impressed with respect for its authors. Itis pervad- 
ed by a tone of solemn earnestness, which carries to 
every heart the conviction of their sincerity, and 
of their sense of the importance, as well as the 
trath, of the sentiments which they advance. The 
fear of God, reverence for his truth, and love for 
his church, seem clearly to have presided over 
the composition of this important document. In 
addition to, these intrinsic claims to the respect of 
those to whom it is addressed, the fact that it has 
received the sanction of so ~~ * a number of the 
best ministers of our church, emands for it the 
most serlous consideration.” 

And again— | 

We have already said, and said sincerely. 
that itis impossible to read this ‘Testimony, with- 
out being deeply impressed by the seriousness of 
its tone, and the weight and truth of the great 
part of its sentiments, and the decided ability and 
skill with which it is drawn up. It evinces in 
every line the hand of a man accustomed to legal 
precision, and aceuracy of phrase.” 

"This is flattering, and it ie important, inasmach 
as it admits, what has been so uncourteously 
denied, purity of intention, and seriousness of feel- 
ing in those who produced it. From personal 
observation, we can testify, that as far as external 
indications may be relied on, the feeling which 
originated this document, was kindled on the 
same altar, from which Luther lighted the torch 
of the Reformation. It was a feeling deep and 
hallowed, which was prepared not only to suffer 
shame and contempt for Christ, but the loss of all 
things, even of life itself. Aware of the temper 
of the times, which had adopted as its maxim, 
that the toleration of error is to be preferred to the rup- 
ture of harmony, those who embarked in this enter- 
prise: were persuaded that they should have to 
struggle against the current of popular opinion, and 
adventure their reputation to the hazard of ship- 
wreck. But they were sustained by conscious 
rectitude, and consequences were committed to 
the disposal of God. We unfeignedly regret, that 
the author of the article before us, should believe 
that all this sincerity, love for the church, and 
reverence for God and his truth, should be asso- 
cited in the production of a document of perni- 
cious tendency. 

‘Before we fully enter upon an examination of 
the argument of this paper, we wish to make 
one general remark in relation to the tenden- 
cies of the measure, which it cgndemns. A 


measure may have bad tendencies from in-| 


trinsic evil in its structure; or where it is not 
liable to this charge, its tendencies may be 
bed, from external circumstances with which 
it comes in contact. Thus the system of idol- 
atry ie radically evil, and all its results are 
evil; but the Gospel of Christ is beneficent 
in its whole: stracture, and its native tendency is 
to promote peace on earth ; yet from the depravi- 
ty of men with which it comes in collision, its 
tendency is to create discord. This distinction 


T-am-come not to send peade on the earth but a 
sword,” he gave no ground for the infidel charge, 
that the introduction of the Gospel was in itself 
an evil tobe deplored: In view of this distinc- 


tion, we deny that the Act and Testimony has 
any natively bad tendency ; but if it arouses the 
angry passions of errorists, or if it finds the pro- 
fessed friends of truth indisposed, from whatever 
‘consideration, to assist its healthful operation, its 
result may be, to depress trath and. embolden 
error. But this consequence will rest any where 
but with the instrument itself, which contains no 
just ground of offence. It has come. into the 
world-to promote purity, but if, through the su- 
pineness of those who should assist its operation, 
it is made to minister to the triumphs of error, it 
is easy to perceive where the responsibility and 
culpability will lie. The writer of the article under 
review, anticipating that this document will not re- 
ceive the signatures of a moiety of ministers or 
elders in the: Presbyterian Church, undertakes 
to defend the. refusal of those-who withhold their 
signatures. The fear of assuming responsibility, 
he thinks, will influence but very few, and he in- 
timates that more courage ie displayed in not 
acting than in acting, because ‘the unfortunate 
individuals who belong to neither side, are cared 
for -by neither, and blamed, if not abused, by 
both.” We humbly conceive that the inference, 
however true, as forming a general rule, can have 
no relation to the present question ; for while we 
have no disposition to denounce all who withhold 
| their concurrence, as errorists, we can admit no 
neutral party, in so simple.a case of pro and 
contra.” The paper must derive its efficiency 
from the force of its adherents, and to secure its 
aim, it solicits the adhesion of all who concur in 
its sentiments. Some consent and some refuse » 
these two classes constitute the parties, however 
discordant.the motives which produce tlieir respec- 
tive determinations. We-can conceive of no third 
party, except it may be those who have never heard 
of the paper, and therefore neither act for it, nor 
against it. Although there may be three parties 
in the church, guoad hoc there are but two, the 
friends and the opponents of the measuré. And 
it is not at all probable that the new school men of 
our church, who are so deeply interested in the 


lend their aid for its overthrow. The new school 
men and the moderate men, however different the 
motives which influence them, agree in this, to 
refuse their signatures, and thus to render the 
measure an abortion, as far as their influence ex- 
tends; and thus they constitute one party, anta- 
gonist to that which sustains the measure. In 
alluding to this concurrence, we mean. nothing 
unjustly invidious; but view the subject in 
whatever light we ean, we come to the same 
conclusion, that there are but two parties in this 
question,—those who urge a plan of active re- 


form, and those who labour for its subver- 


sion. We readily concede that among the latter 
party, there may be those who wish reform, 
but doubt the propriety of the present expedi- 
ent; to such we amicably propose the following 
queries, What are your objections to the present 
proposed measure ? and, What substitute do you 
offer? With these queries we recur to the arti- 
cle in the Repertory, and discover that it responds 
to the first, but passes silently by the second. 
Acknowledging, as it does, the existence of error 
and irregularities in the church, it would defeat 
the plan for their extirpation proposed by men of 
sincere heart, acting under the influence of the 
fear of God and love for the church, and that too 
without the substitution of any measure more ex- 
pedient and sufficient. 


The friends of the Act and Testimony presume 
not to set forth their judgment and wisdom as io- 
fallivie; counsel they solicit from every lover of 
truth; but after painful delay of any remedial 
measure, and a mournful certainty that the unhal- 
lowed leaven was extending its influence, they 
have suggested what they conceived to be the 
best and most practicable method of securing pu- 
rity to the church, and their language still is, 
—Si quid novisti rectius istis, | 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. | 

If, in answer to this candid offer, no action is pro- 
posed as a substitute for action, it is but a mock- 
ery of our hopes and griefs, and it will be indig- 
nantly refused. 

The first objection which the Repertory urges 
against the document is, ** that it has been per- 
verted from its true and legitimate purpose as a 
testimony, into an invidious test act.” 

Every word of this objection should be well 
considered. Whether it has any real force, an 
examination will determine. It is alleged that 
the document has been perverted from its true | 
and legitimate purpose. Its legitimate purpose 
we conceive to be, the purpose which it was io- 
tended to answer by its original framers; and 
what was this? The document itself explains. 
It was to testify against abuses,—to act for their 
correction,—and to act in concert, by obtaining 
as many as possible, who, by giving in their ad- 
herence, would evince their readiness to embark 
in the enterprise. From this purpose, there has 
been no departure; it works precisely as had 
been anticipated, and according to its original de- 
sign it-will not only testify against error, but 
it will test the question, what is the number 


P the Presbyterian church favourable to prompt 


action for the reform of existing abuses. But on 
this point it may be necessary to take up some 


them a more explicit consideration. The most 
alarming and invidious feature ia this whole 
transaction in his view, is the “numbering the 
people,” the solicitation of signatures to the 
document; this he says is unauthorized, and im- 
pliedly denunciatory. How unauthorized? His 
reply shall be given in his own words: 


“It would seem to be a very obvious princi- 
ple, that any individual member of a body has a 
right to address his fellow members on subjects 
ecting their common interests. If he thinks 
that errors and disorders are gaining ground 
among them, i¢ is. more than a right, it is a duty 
fur him to say so, provided he has any hope of 
making his voice effectually heard. If such be 
the case with an individual, it is equally obvious 
that he may induce as many as he ean to join him 
in his warnings and counsels, that they may come 
with the weight due to numbers acting in cop- 


cert. Had the meeting in Philadelphia, there- 
fore, been contented to send forth their solemn 


and his 


cellence, 


defeat of this measure, will ever abuse any who} 


of the leading thoughts of the writer, and give | 


earnest exliortation to increased fidelity to God_ 
. | truth, we are Sure none could reasonably 
object.” Their declaration would have been re- 
ceived with all the respect dbe to its intrinsic ex-. 
to. the source whence it proceeded. 
‘But when it is proposed to ‘number the people;’ 
to request and urge the signing of this Testimo- 
ny as a test of orthodoxy, then. its whole nature 
and design is at once altered. What was the 
exercise of an undoubted right, becomes an un- 
authorized assumption.” 

Here we think is a very extraordinary inference 
from an admitted position. The transition from 
an acknowledged right to an unauthorized as- 
sumption, cannot easily be traced in the Act and 
Testimony, and will not certainly be very readily 
conceded. An individual, he admits, has a right 
to address others on important topics affecting 
the interests of the church, and where error ex- 
ists, it is not only his right but his duty to sound 


|the alarm; and not only so, but he has a right, 


under such circumstances, to solicit the concur- 
rence of others with the view of securing efficacy 
to his warnings by concerted action; all this is 
admitted by the writer, as the quotation clearly 
shows, and, by the admission, his argument is 
prostrated. The framers of the Act and Testi- 
mony have done no more than this—they have 
addressed the church at an interesting juncture ; 
they have warned it of prevalent error, and of 
approaching disaster, and “that they may come 
with the weight due to numbers acting in con- 
cert,”” they. have invited the cooperation of their 


brethren. Signatures are solicited that the\nun- 


bers may be ascertained, and that the weight of 
influence due to their warnings and recommenda- 
tions, may be determined. The precise point at 
which this admitted and unquestionable right is 
transformed into an unauthorized assumption, we 
ca@ot perceive, except it may be, at the moment 
when these individuals assert their right under 
their own signatures. The sum of the argument 


exercised by unknown persons, becomes an as- 
‘sumption when exercised by persons well known. 
As the writer intimates, if the framers of the 
document had signed it by their chairman and 
secretary, it might have been * useful, or at least 
harmless,” but the moment they reject the proxy 
and give their own signatures, the document 
‘becomes fraught with injustice, discord, and 
division.” All this to us sounds surpassingly 
strange. 

Bat again, itis objected, that the Act and Tes- 
timony by this process becomes a Test Act invi- 
dious and denunciatory. ‘What right,” says 
the writer, “have I to publish a declaration on 
truth and order to the churches, and call upon 
every one to sign it on pain of being denounced 
‘as a heretic or revolutionist ?”’ 

If the * declaration” spoken of should be in 
accordance with the word of God and the stand- 
ards of the church, we would admit the right to 
publish it, although we might question the pro- 


| priety of denouncing as heretics, those who 


should refuse their concurrence. But we ask, 
does the Act and Testimony dea] out denuncia- 
tions, and brand as heretics and revolutionists 
those who withhold their signatures? It is not 
pretended. ‘That it silently rebukes such, iead- 
mitted, and that, in its searching influence, it will 


prepared for a decided attempt to save the church 
from an inundation of error, is as freely admitted. 
If it becomes an invidious test act, because it de- 
termines the position of every man in the church, 
and iinpliedly censures those who come not up to 
its spirit, it stands in this respect on the same 


ground with all published religious creeds. They 


all contain particular statements, they all solicit 
adherents, they all impliedly condemn those who 
do not coincide in their views. Yes, the creed 
of the Presbyterian church, upon this principle, 
may be denounced as an invidious test act, an 
odious solemn league and covenant. The pecu- 
liar sensitiveness of the writer in regard to impli- 
ed denunciations, might have suggested to him 
the respect due to the feelings of the advocates of 
this document, who are more than impliedly de- 
nounced in his article, as the promoters of schism. 
But we are content to bear opprobrium, contempt 
and denunciation, while sustained by conscious 


rectitude, and persuaded that we follow where 


duty points the way; and we are not disposed 
to be startled by any test act, which requires no 
more than a public acknowledgment of scriptural 
truth, and the adoption of scriptural means for re- 
sisting the encroachments of error. So far as 
the Act and Testimony will ¢ry the state of 
opinion in the church, we have no objection that 
it should be called a test act, although, from asso- 
ciation, that appellation has become odious. But 
the test should be alarming only to errorists. That 
it may become offensive to others, arises from the 
anomalous fact, that there is a party in the church, 
which, professing orthodoxy, opposes orthodox 
measures, and while it denounces error, casts its 
protecting shield over errorists. ‘That it should 
place this party in a dilemma, is unjustly placed 
to its account, as a fault. 

Again, it is objected that this document was 
‘‘ necessarily prepared in a hurry; probably at a 
single sitting; read at a general meeting; in 
which the careful weighing of every clause was 
out of the question.” 

This account of its origin is not strictly accu- 
rate. At the first meeting of the projectors of 
this measure, a committee was appointed to draft 
a paper which should comprehend the views that 
had been expressed; this committee, after the 
interval of several days. reported their draft to a 
second meeting, when its several parts were dis- 
cussed ; it was then recommitted to another com- 
mittee, who reported it in an amended form, in 
which it was unanimously adopted. The in- 
sinuation, implied in the charge of its hasty con- 
struction, has therefore no weight. Yet it does 
not pretend to be perfect; and although it has 
thus far been signed without exceptions, still it 
does not preclude modifications which might im- 
prove its character without affecting its spirit 
or efficiency. The difficulty however does not 
consist in a little improper phraseology, or in a 
few injudicious clauses, as some would allege, 
but in the prominent feature which constitutes its 
excellenee,—its urgent recommendation to prompt 
action. It requires no sacrifice, and it does but 
little good, to declaim against error; but to act 
against it by means entrusted by Christ to his 


Church for its purification, exposes to odium 
which: few are prepared to encounter. 


mony against error and disorder, and: their! 


appears to be this,—that which is aright when 


so far operate as a test, as to discover all who are. 


in the first paragraph, ‘that. the supreme judica- 
tory of the Charch had not only connived at, but 
countenanced and sustained alarming errors,”’ as 
containing a charge, which must prevent the sig- 
natures of many. The charge he regards as very 
serious, and as unsustained by evidence. The 
only things, in his view, bearing the semblance 
of confirmative proof, were the rejection of the 
resolutions offered by Mr. Jennings, and the 
rejection of the memorial. The rejection of the 
resolutions against error, he thinks, implies no 
sanction of the errors enumerated, any more than 
the rejection of a motion for the better observance 


Scotland, or the refusal, @fter the first failure, to 
sign petitions to Congress for the stoppage of Sun- 
day mails, would imply a sanction of the breach of 
the Sabbath. The examples are most unfortunate. 
The General Assembly of Scotland had no autho- 
rity to enact laws against the breach of the Sab- 
bath, and the petitioners in our own country had no 
authority to stop the Sunday mails; if they had 
possessed the power to legislate, or had any suffi- 
cient ground for believing that their recommenda- 
tion or advice would have induced an efficient 
legislation, and still refused to act, they might 
justly have been charged with countenancing the 
desecration of the Sabbath. 
our General Assembly was totally different; they 
were called upon to act in a case over which they 
had entire jurisdiction, and had authority to con- 


cise it, they gave them their countenance. They 
assumed precisely the same kind of responsibility 
as that assamed by Congress when they refused 
to legistate on the question of the Sunday mails. 
The refusal to exert a vested authority to check 
existing evils, constituted the criminality in each 


is attributable to Congress, the legalized diffusion 
of error in the church is attributable to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, ard that for the very reason, that, 
although they had the power, it was not employ- 
ed to arrest the evils. see 

But again, he thinks these resolutions might 
have been rejected on account of the loose man- 
ner in which they were drafted: But we ask was 
this the ground of their rejection? If so, why 
were not modifications and amendments propos- 
ed? This would have been a course correct and 
orderly; but no such ground was ever hinted at 
by the majority ; and it was very manifest to all 
present on the occasion, that the resolutions were 
rejected because they were proposed by a member 
of the minority, and because their adoption would 
have been a deviation from the peace policy, and 
would have given grievous offence to the par- 
tisans of the new school, who, according to this 
style of heresy, worshipped the God of their 
fathers. Neither is it a plausible supposition that 
these resolutions were rejected from the unwil- 
lingness of the Assembly to decide upon such 
points in thesi, because they had precedents in 
former Assemblies for such decisions, and they 


Faith, from ite very structure, had actually decided 
in thest upon these very doctrines. 

The rejection of the memorial, so far from com- 
mitting the Assembly on doctrine, is accounted for 
by the article under review, on the ground of its 
great length, and the variety of topics which it 
embraces. This statement is unfair, because con- 
trary to fact; and it is fully answered by the con- 
temptuous and sneering manner in which the 
memorial was received, by the violent invectives 
which it called forth, and by the resolutions which 
the Assembly finally adopted in relation to it. It 
was not its length that caused its rejection, but it 
was its proposal to search out errors in the church, 
which the Assembly had détermined to shield. 
We speak advisedly ; the proof of: the assertion, 
to any intelligent visiter to the Assembly, was as 
conclusive as that which substantiates any his- 
torical fact. | 

But the paragraph in the Act and T'estimo- 
ny, which criminates the General Assembly, 
does not depend for its proof on these two 
facts; its truth is attested by a variety of circum- 
stances which have transpired, particularly in the 
last few years, and which have tended to form the 
present crisis. Let it be recollected, that by the 
constitution of ovr church, *to the General 
Assembly belongs the power of deciding in all 
controversies respecting doctrine and discipline ; 
of reproving, warning or bearing testimony against 
error in doctrine, or immorality in practice, in any 
church, Presbytery, or Synod ;”’ and then let it 
be asked, whether they have complied with this 
requisition, by the exercise of their vested 
power? We say, if they have not employed their 
authority and influence to preserve the church 
from error, they have countenanced and abetted 
its existence. A magistrate who refuses to inter- 
pose his authority for the suppression of a mob, 
is guilty of countenancing it, and is responsible 
for its excesses. On this subject let an appeal be 
made to facts. 

It is a fact, that for several years, there has 


eral Assembly, to .avoid the expression of an 
opinion on the subject of doctrinal errors exist- 
ing in the church; and much more, to avoid the 
adoption of any mode of investigation, by which 
the extent to which these errors have spread, might 
be determined. 

It is a fact, that the General Assembly have 
permitted men, whose dangerous and erroneous 
sentiments have been published to the world, 
not only to deliberate with them, but to preside 
over them, and to take offices of the highest im- 
portance in the direction of their Theological 
Seminaries.* 

It is a fact, that those who have shown an ear- 
nest zeal for the purity of the church, have been 
treated with the most marked discourtesy and 
insult, on the floor of the General Assembly. 

Itis a fact, that the measures of the General 
Assembly for some years past, have been highly 
gratifying to the feelings, and encouraging to the 
prospects, of the new school party. 


* We feel bound in this connection to state, that Mr. 
Barnes, whose name is so prominently associated with the 
controversies in our church, has been appointed a director 
of the Theological Seminary at Princeton—a member 
of the committee for examining the students in that insti- 
tution; and that, at the very last meeting of the directors, 
he preached, by appointment, a sermon before the Profes 
sors and students, which was highly objectionable, as a 
philippic against the old school, and as inculcating upon 
the students the dangerous doctrine, that the science of 
religion was just as susceptible of improvement, as the 
science of Botany! 


He farther objects to the astertion contsined | 


of the Sabbath by the late General Assembly of 


But the position of 


demn the errors specified, and by refusing to exer-| 


case. The legalized desecration of the Sabbath | 


had the fact before them, that the Confession of 


been a studious and determined effort by the Gen-. 


It is a fact, that several ofthe Presbyteries, | 
license and ordain stadents from New Haven, and 
from other seminaries, whose views are in con- 
flict with the standards of our church, and candi- 
dates who have been rejected by other Presbyte- 
ries, on account of their doctrinal delinquencies ; 
and yet the Assembly have adopted no effectual 
measure to arrest thisevil, 

It is a fact, that elective affinity Presbyteries, 
and an elective affinity Synod, have been erected, 
to shield new school men from the discipline of 
the church, and to afford them every facility, for 
propagating their errors in regions of country 
which have hitherto been under the influence of 
the orthodox. | 

It is a fact, that Presbyterian ministers have 
written books and pamphlets containing error, 
and that the Assembly have not directed their 
Presbyteries to institute any iiquiry on the sub- 
ject. 

It is a fact, that the last General Assembly, by 
two particular acts, evinced their determination 
not to pronounce sentence upon error either in 
thesi, or as it related to particular individuals. 

It is a fact, that the Confession of Faith is sub- 
scribed with many reservations—that Congrega- 
tionalists glide into the Presbyterian Church 
without difficulty, and there is reason to believe, 
without having examined our standards, and with- 
out being themselves examined by our Presbyte- 
ries; and yet we hear no warning voice from the 
Assembly. 

It is a fact, that the Assembly have thrown 


‘open a wide-door for the spread of error, by deny- 


ing to Presbyteries the right of examination, and 
that they have cast a shield over errorists, by re- 
buking those who point out the dangerous tenden- 
cies of their publications. | 

It is a fact, that new school men find themselves 
much more at home in the General Assembly than 
do the strenuously orthodox. 3 | 


It is a fact, that an exceedingly reduced tone of 
orthodoxy prevails in the church—that error is re- 
garded with a more lenient eye than formerly— 
that the landmarks between truth and error are in 
a course of gradual removal—that the harriers of 


the church are crumbling—that the moderate spi- 


rit which is now popular, is the main hope of he- 
resy ;—and it is a fact, that this alarming state of 
things has been brought about by that course of 
compromising and peace policy so uniformly pur- 
sued by the General Assembly. 

In view of these and similar facts, who will 
venture to say that the paragraph which is ob- 
jected to, is not founded in literal trath? Who 
will venture to say, that the General Assembly 


has not in fact aided the progress of those errors, 


which it has refused to check in their career? It 
is as true of ecclesiastical bodies as of individuals, 
that a refusal to prevent sin in others when prae- 
ticable, is tantamount to a participation of the sin. 


The next ground of objection, is the recommen- 
dation that the presbyterial existence and acts of 
any Presbytery or Synod, formed on the princi- 
ples of elective affinity, be regarded as unconsti- 
tutional, and the ministers and churches volunta- 
rily included in such bodies as having virtually 
departed from the standards of our church. Ad- 
herence to this recommendation, the writer sup- 
poses, will necessarily produce a schism in the 
church, which seems like a spectre to start up in 
every paragraph of the article, to frighten the 
timid. The same result will, he imagines, flow 
from the proposed convention at Pittsburg. In 
one word, the great body of the argument is di- 
rected to prove that the whole paper is designedly 
of schismatic tendency. On this absorbing sub- 
ject, we will endeavour to collect his reasoning, 
and examine its soundness. 


1. He declares the above recommendations to 
be unlawful resistance and renunciation of an au- 
thority, which every member of the community 
has bound himself to respect. We answer, 
that no conscientious man has pledged a blind 
and unintelligent obedience; the pledge is 
given to the constitution, and to its faithful ad- 
ministration; and obedience may be righteously 
withheld wherathere is a manifest infringement 
of the spirit and letter of the instrument which 
constitutes the bond of union, and which is of 
permanent authority. Conscience binds to obe- 
dience to the constitution in its obvious sense, in 
its generally accepted sense, in its hitherto undis- 
puted sense; and when it is made to appear that 
any agent created by that constitution, for worldly 
or carnal purposes, subverts its authority, and re- 
sists its healthful operation, conscience is still 
bound to an obedience, but it is obviously an obedi- 
ence to the law, and not to the unfaithful agent of 
thatlaw. In the present case, the violation of en- 
gagement is in the Assembly, which has eet at 
nought the authority of the constitution, and notin 
those who adhere to it with unbroken faith. But it 
is demanded, has an individual a right to interpret 
the constitution in opposition to the supreme judi- 
catory ? We answer, every mao living under that. 
constitution, and every Presbytery and Synod, has 
aright to judge whether the temporary or delegated 
body which composes the Assembly, interprets 
the law according to its obvious import; and 
when it is made clear, that the supreme law has 
been infringed, it is their right and duty to resist. 
No one will dare to affirm that the constitution of 
our church ever contemplated the formation of 
Presbyteries on the elective principle; most will 
acknowledye that such Presbyteries cannot be 
formed without a manifest departure from the 
spirit and letter of that constitution. How then 
can the pledge of obedience which was made to 
that constitution, be transferred to any act which 
does it open violence ? We are aware that this 
resistance may be stigmatised as incipient rebel- 
lion, but it may be more correctly denominated 
a sacred defence of our ecclesiastical charter. 
Were it certain that a majority of the church 
did deliberately approve those acts of the As- 
sembly which are in such direct conflict with 
the constitution, the resistance, with much greater 
show of truth, might be called a renunciation of 
authority which we are bound to respect. Al- 
though, even in that case, unhesitating obe- 
dience may not be insisted on; since a majority 
may be in error—a church in the mass may be 
corrupt, and the difficult but sacred duty of the 


minority, may be to protest, resist and employ 
every practicable scheme to awaken consideration 
and effect reform. But the question of numbers 
is not yet settled ; it is hambly hoped that the mass 
of the church will be found to be right, when at- 
tention is fully directed to the subject, and that 
the organ of the church, the General Assembly, 
having transcended its powers, will be rebuked 
for its corrupting policy. 


It is the design of the Act and Testimony to 
excite the attention of the charch to the subject, 
and to obtain from it an unbiassed and deliberate 
expression of opinion. At the present juncture, 
therefore, non-resistance and passive obedience 
would not only be a surrender:of the constitution, 
and pave the way for future violations, but expose 
the whole church to the influence of usurped au- 
thority and peril her dearest interests. 


2. But itis affirmed by this writer, that no cir- 
cumstances have yet occurred to create a crieis 
that would justify this bold resistance, which he 
considers as identical with schism. We are 
of a different opinion. The errors enumerated in 
the Act and Testimony have been tolerated in the 
Presbyterian church, and every effort hitherto 
made to produce action in the General Assembly 
for their extirpation, has utterly failed; and this 
fact produces a crisis demanding some extraordin- 
ary remedy. In relation to this point the writer 
makes this candid admission, 


*« We believe, indeed, that there are a number 
of men in our church, who hold doctrinal opinions, . 
which ought to have precluded their admission, 
and who should now be visited by regular eccle- 
siastical process. But we believe this number 
to be comparatively small. We have never 
doubted that there was serious ground of appre- 
hension for the purity of our church. Conaider- 
ing the ease with which men are introduced into 
our communion, who, not being brought up among 
us, know nothing, and care nothing about Pres- 
byterianism, it is very evident that we must have 
a constant accession of unsound, and even hostile 


men, if our jtidicatories are not faithful to their 
vews.”” 


With this admission, we ask, shall these errors 
continue to spread their fatal poison or not? We 
have already seen that the policy of our supreme 
judicatory is to‘let them alone; but, as we conceive, 
a more enlightened and conscientious judgment 
points out the necessity of arresting them in their 
career. The church is always in a crisis when she 
is threatened with an inundation of error, and her 
appointed guardians fold their arms in indolent 
and uninterested inaction. We know it is said, 
the danger is magnified, the errors are not so dif- 
fused and active as has been apprehended ; but, if 
this be true, it has never yet been demonstrated, 
and the facts we have stated show the difficulty of 
such a demonstration ; still the case requires, that 
a prompt and rigid scrutiny should be instituted to 
settle the disputed point. The extreme reluctance 
of the Assembly to touch the matter, indicates an 
apprehension that the evil is widely spread, and 
cannot be healed without falling heavily upon a 
large portion of the church. If, in their judgment, 
but few would suffer by a strict prosecution of 
discipline, why should they. keep the church em- 
broiled from year to year, when peace eould be 
restored at so small an expense? Why should 
they not listen to the loud and reiterated ealls of 
many who have resolved, by the grace of God, to 
persevere in importunately pressing their suit, un- 
til an investigation is made? For our part, we 
have no doubt that many, very many, when weigh- 
ed in the doctrinal balance of the sanctuary, will 
be found wanting, and we invite the trial. 


The formation of elective Presbyteries may, in 
the view of the writer, be a comparatively harm- 
less affair, and form an unsuitable ground of re- 
sistance ; but, in our judgment, the infringement 
of the constitution, upon which their existence de- 
pends, as well ag their natural operation, goes far to 
make up the crisis. Their tendency is to foster 
heresy, and to hasten the result which must flow — 
from the division of a house against itself. They 
may justly be considered as the successful strata- 
gem of heresy,—a master-stroke of policy to facili- 
tate its efforts in encroacliing upon the ground of 
the orthodox, and in counteracting their influence ; 
and so long as they are permitted to mar the uni- 
ty, and destroy the symmetry of the church, truth 
must be robbed of her shield, and the church be 
endangered in her safety. The reasoning of the 
writer on this point has greatly surprised us; he 
regards the principle as one not contemplated by 
the constitution, and yet virtually defends the As- 
sembly in its application; he professes to dislike 
it, and yet glosses the evils which it may be ex- 
pected to produce. 


3. The sum of the whole reasoning of the arti- 
cle is this: the Act ahd Testimony is of schismatic 
tendency, and there is nothing existing in the 
church to justify schism. Whoever may favour 
schism, we utterly disclaim the intention, and 
whatever individuals may have hastily said, we 
have reason to believe that the signers of the docu- 
ment aim at no such result. They have resolved 
to rally round the standards of the ehurch, and to 
cling to them to the last extremity. Why should 
they voluntarily leave a church whose formularies 
they love and revere? And how can they be 
chargeable with schism who preserve these for- 
mularies inviolate? And even should they be cast 
out, by the excited wrath of those who have great- 
er force in numbers, they will take these standards 
with them—they will still be the chureh, founded 
on the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus Christ being 
chief corner stone. 


The earnest dissuasives against schism direct- 
ed to the orthodox, sound strangely when com- 
ing from the moderate party. ‘ Why,” says the 
writer, ‘turn your backs upon the enemy and 
leave a weak and discouraged remnant to continue 
the battle?” This discouraged remnant is the 
moderate party! the very party which have it io 
their power to prevent a separation, and the very 
party which will precipitate a separation should 
it take place! Why should not this party act 
with the brethren with whom they profess to 
agree in sentiment, and thus form an overwhelm- 
ing majority against the troublers of our Zion? Why 
should they not in this way preserve the union 
and prevent the possibility of their being left to 
contend with errorists with their diminished 
forces, or, what is more likely to be the case, of 
their being identified, in case of a separation, with 
the errorists with whom they profess not to 
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alarm the timid, may confirm many in their inac- 


agree? This would-be the true, the consistent | 


course of procedure. Adopting the same hor- 


tatory strain employed by the writer to dissuade 


from echiom, we might address the moderate par- 
ty who are said to constitute the majority of the 
church, and say, Why leave our little band to 
contend for the truth alone and unaided? Why 
suffer us to be the scorn and derision of the heret- 
ica! Why saffer our plans of reform to be de- 
feated $-. When you behold the sad havoc pro- 
duced in New England by the insidious spread 
of Socinisnism, through the supineness of the 
friends of truth ;—when you behold the seat of 
the glorious Reformation in Germavy overepread 
with infidelity and rationalism, from the want of 
timely precaution and vigilanee, why not unite 
with us in blasting the growth of heresy while 
yet in the bud, and cooperate with us in imitating 
the example of the Synod of Ulster, in excluding 
those corrapt members, who have disturbed our 
harmony, and who are daily increasing in num- 
bers and power? In a word, why will you leave 
us.“ a weak (though not discouraged) remnant to 
continue the battle,” -when with your aid we 
might obtain a prompt and decisive victory? 

But Jet the charge of schism be retorted, 
and what will be the defence? We do then. 
assert that there is already a schism in the 
church. Some have departed from the faith 
—they have alike set at defiance Presbyterian 


_ order and doctrine—they have engrafted their 


dogmas on that system of truth which has ever 
been the glory of our church—they have formed 
themselves into a party with distinct and separate 
interests—they systematically assail those, whose 
only crime is resistance to. their usurpation, and 
if this be not virtual schism we know not what is. 
And not only so, but this schism is countenanced 
and promoted by the General Assembly. That 
body have given system and visibility to the 
imperium in imperio; they have sanctioned Pres- 
byteries on the elective principle, which sup- 
poses that the church is divided in sentiment ; 
and following up ‘the principle, they extend the 
schism throughout the whole church ;—two an- 
tagonist denominations are thus found occupying 
the same ground, and with hypocrisy on one part, 
professing adherence to the same standards. 
This schiematic party have also their own Institu- 
tions for Missions and Education, which are ir- 
responsible voluntary associations, whose interests 
they promote in opposition to the true Institutions 


of the Church; and to this procedure also the 


General Assembly has given its fullest counte- 
nance. The writer then has no reason to depre- 
cate a prospective schism; he is called upon to 
deplore one already existing, and one which has 
been produced bythe new school party, and sus- 
tained by the moderate party. If, as itis alleged, 
the majority of the church is sound, why should 
they not cut off the few unsound members who 
have fomented djgcord and schism? this, in our 
judgment, would be a more worthy proceeding 
and more demonstrative of true allegiance to the 
Head of the Church, than all the attempts made 
to stigmatize the friends of truth as unprincipled 
schismatics. 

The strain of the article under review may 


tion, may be pleaded, and, in fact, is already 
pleaded, by the new school as an additional tri- 


‘umph; bat these are small ends to accomplish, by a 


defeat of the only measure, which seems to promise 
the return of purity, peace and union to the church. 
For it must be remembered that no substitute is 
proposed for the measure which is so strongly 
assailed; the alternative is, the adoption of this, 
or the continuance of that policy which mitigates, 
protects and upholds the ruinous errors which 
have spread and which will continue to diffuse 
themselves until * the whole lump is leavened.” 
Or in other words, error must be permitted to 
ran its.course, in the hope that it will exhaust 
itself; a reaction somehow mysteriously produ- 
ced, may be expected,* the darkest hour precedes 
the light,—but these are maxims in which we 
have no faith; work, is our maxim, and it 
Bible maxim, and then expect the blessing of 
God, to crown the work with success. | 
We have thus endeavoured to examine the 
force of every leading objection urged in this ar- 
ticle against the Act and Testimony, and with a 
temper, of which we hope the writer will have 
no cause to complain; much more might have 
been urged in vindication of this admirable pa- 
per and its advocates, which a fear of unduly 
extending our remarks, has prevented; and now 
in conclusion we say, let the friends of reform 
assiduously agitate the question, until every minis- 
ter and elder in the church shall be furnished with 
the information necessary to a proper understand- 
ing of its merits, agd be prepared to give an en- 
lightened suffrage; let them not be intimidated 
by any methods adopted to render them or their 
measures odious; let them not be discouraged even 
by repeated defeats ; let them know that the cause 
which they have espoused, despised as it may be, 
is the cause of the Lord ; let their motto be, Tue 
Constitution INvioLaTE, and with this inscribed 
on their banner, let them engage in this righteous 
warfare, and prosecute it from year to year, until 
the triumph of truth shall be complete. 


’ * The writer of the article, in proof that there 1s a pros- 
pect of improvement in the state of the church, without 
the employment of any extraurdinary means, of a reme- 
dial kiad, says, 
“‘We rejoice to see that there is a General Con 
tiowal Association formed in the State of New York. 
Those brethren who really fer the Congregational 
system, J now indul t preference, instead of 
ing forced to submit to the painful necessity of joining 
a church, with whose distinctive organization are 
unacquainted, or to which they are wtorg 4 This is 
the main evil, which it requires nothing but honesty on 
the part of the presbyteries to prevent. We are happy 
in knowing that at least one case has eccurred, in which 
a presbytery, where there is not to our knowledge, a 
single adherent of the old school, has deliberately, and 
nearly unanimously refused to ordain a candidate who 
held the popular errors ou depravity and regeneration.” 
On this we remark, that if we have many in our church, 
as the writer intimates, who have been forced to submit to 
a volustary subscription to doctrines which they do not 
believe, it is a sad proof of the corruption of our church 
As to the formation of Congregational Associations, that 
may be regarded as one of the promising fruits of the 
measures of the old school. Ceriain men begin to find, 
that as they ate unable to bear the scrutiny which one 
day must come, a seasonable retirement from the church 
will most condute to their comfort, as well as their good 
mame. In relation to the rejection of a new school can- 
didate, by a new echool Presbytery, it should also have 
been told, that another Presbytery fouad no difficulty in 
ordaiping tbat same individuel, and that an act of the last 
Assembly may piace him in the very Presbytery which 
rejected him. So mech for the reform which is to be 
effected without means, 


gre- | be decried as a set of silly dupes. 


| is the question, 


_. ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In consequetice-of the space which we have 
occupied by. our review of an article in the Bibli- 
cal Repertory, several communications have ne- 
cessarily been excluded. Dr. Junkin’s article 
came to hand after our paper was made up. We 
have inserted in the first page the continuation of 
the able and impressive remarks of ‘* A member 
of New Brunewick Presbytery.” 

_ Want of room prevents us from publishing, this 
week, as we had intended, the additional signatures 
to the ict end Testimony. 


addition to the Presbyteries, 
whose proceedings in relation to the adoption of 
the Act and Testimony, we this day publish, we 
that the Presbyteriés of Baltimore and Steuben- 
ville have also resolved to adopt it-as their Act 
and Testimony. 


Missionary Mertinc.—On Sabbath evening 
last, 19th inst..a Missionary meeting was held in 
the Central Presbyterian Church in thiscity, when 
the Rev. J. Leicnron Witson and wife received 
their instructions, preparatory to their departure as 
Missionaries to. Western Africa, under the care of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. A committee of the Board were in at- 
tendance, and the instructions. were given by the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, one of the Secretaries of the 
Board, and the Rev. Dr. John McDowell, pastor 
of the Charch. Sori 

It will probably be recollected by our readers, 
that Mr. Wilson, in company with Mr. Wynkoop, 
visited Africa }ast year, under the directions of 
the Board, for the purpose of selecting a suitable 
scite for a Mission and School establishment. 
After an absence of several months they returned 
to this country, during the last summer. They 
selected Cape Palmas for their contemplated 
Missionary atation, at which place, it will be re- 
collected, the Maryland Colonization Society have 
recently founded a colony. | 
After receiving his instructions, Mr. Wilson 
gave a very interesting account of his intercourse 
with the natives of Africa during his sojourn 
with them, and of the anxiety they expressed to 
have teachers sent among them. He adverted in 
a very feeling manner to his views in undertaking 
this Mission, when the church was almost dis- 
couraged, in consequence of the fall of so many 
Missionaries on the shores of Western Africa. He 
remarked, that it had pleased the Lord in his wis- 
dom to surround almost all Missionary enterprises 
with difficulties and death in the onset, no doubt 
with a view to try the faith and patience of the 
church; and it was probable that the early fall 
of so many in the field, would effect more 
towards the Evangelizing of Africa, than the ac- 
tive labour of their successors for several years. 
With regard to himself and wife, they were ready 
and willing to enter upon the duties of their Mia- 
sion, notwithstanding the fatality of the climate 
to those who had heretofore gone forth as Mission- 
aries. They believed the time had arrived for the 
Evangelizing of Africa; and when the path of 
duty was plain, they could go forth strong in the 
bord; and, if they should be cut off early, they 
trusted it would be only an earlier entrance into 
that rest prepared for all who believe in the Lord 
esus Christ. He concluded by commending the 
cause of the Mission to the prayers and sympa- 
thies of the church. They wil! embark in a few 
days for Cape Palmas, and take with them a 
coloured teacher for the school. 


DELEGATION TO EncLtanp.—The Rev. Dr. Cod- 
man, of Dorchester, is on the eve of embarking 
for Europe, where he will spend the winter, and 
where he will be joined by the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, 
of Amherst College, in the spring, in season to 
attend the anniversaries in London in May next. 


American Boarp or Commissioners.— The Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
held their annual meeting in Utica, N. Y., on the 
8th of September last. The meeting was respect- 
ably attended. The receipts of the Board for the 
year were as follows :—viz. Donations, $138,919; 
legacies, $6,709; interest on permanent funds, 
$2,563; other interest, $40,85; total receipts, 
$152,386, which added to the balance in hand, 
$26,16, makes the whole sum at the disposal of 
the committee, $155,002. : 
Expenditures for African Mission, $4,290; 
Greece, $3,576; Constantinople, $8,046; Asia 
Minor, $11,184; Syria, $8,857; Persia, $2,006; 
Mahratta, [ Bombay] $13,838 ; Ceylon, $24,059 ; 
Siam, $6,457; China, $6,679; Indian Archipela- 
go, $8,078 ; Sandwich Islands, $11,788, &c. 
The annual sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Spring. A long account of the proceedings is 
contained in the New York Evangelist, which 
closes with this expression, of the propriety of 
which we have much doubt:—* Jesus Christ un- 
doubtedly expects now to see a very large num- 
ber of Missionaries going forth, in consequence of 
this meeting.” 


CompPLImMeENT To ELpers.—A correspondent of the 
Southern Religious Telegraph says in relation to 
the Act and Testimony, * many elders who sign it 
are duped by misrepresentation.””’ ‘The charge, we 
believe, to be gratuitous and slanderous. The 
eldership, because they will not be intimidated 
from the performance of their duty, are now to 
But reviled 
as they may be, by the new school, upon them, 
under God, the church depends for her safety. 
We have received communications in many in- 
stances, from elders acting singly or as sessions 
in vacant churches where there was no ministerial 
influence, which breathed the spirit of wisdom, 
magnanimity and independence. In a number 
of instances we have also noticed, that elders have 
met together and sent to our office their adher- 
enc€ to this paper, where their pastors could not 
be induced to concur with them. Such instances 
prove, that our elders are not so blindly Jed, as 
this writer intimates. 


Erasmus.—This man may be regarded as the 
type of a large body now in the Presbyterian 
Church, as may be seen by an article in another part 
of our paper, entitled Temporizing in Matters of 
Reform, which we copy from the Protestant Vin- 
dicator. We hope our readers will peruse it with 
care, a8 it shows how identical is the language 


have received information, although not official, | 


‘warded to Mr. William Nassau, Sen." 
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Boston Recorper.—The Editor of the Boston 
Recorder says he does not believe that Drs. Stu- 


art, Skinner and Beecher “regard Dr. Taylor as} 


a heretic.” We believe so too, although we do 
not wish our belief in this matter, to convey any 
compliment to the Rev. Gentlemen, as the Editor 
of the Recorder does, in expressing his belief. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

Philadelphia,. October 16th, 1834. 
_ Ata special meeting of the Board of Missions 
held on the 15th of September last, the President 
presented a letter from Sotomon ALLEN, 
resigning the office of Treasurer of the Board, 
whereupon the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That Mr. Allen's: resignation be ac: | 

‘2d. That the Board deeply — the resi 
— 3 Solomon Allen, Esq. as Treasurer o 

oar 

3d. That the thanks of the Board be presented 
to S. Allen, Esq. for the able, faithful, and effi- 
cient manner in which he has transacted all the 
fiscal.coneerns connected with this Board.. 

- 4th, That the subject of the election of a 
Treasurer, as successor to Mr. Allen, be deferred 
till the next stated 

In accordance with the last resolution the Board 
having met on Monday the 6th inst, proeeeded to 
the election of a Treasurer, when Mr. Wittiam 
Nassau, Sen., was unanimonsly chosen. 

We take pleasure in announcing to the churches 
that the Rev. A. O. Parrerson has accepted his 
appointment by this Board as General Agent for 
the agency, to be located at Pittsburg, 
and has entered on the duties of said Agency. We 
trust that he will obtain ready access to all the 
churches among which he may labour. 

The Rev. SHeparp K. Kotiock has also ac- 
cepted his peones: as General Agent for the 
Synod and State of New Jersey, and will imme- 
diately enter on its duties. 

Money intended for the Board i be for- 


the 


surer, 
No, 281 Market street, Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF BEDFORD. 


The following is an extract from the minutes 
of the Presbytery of Bedford, at their session 
Oct. 8, 1834. “A paper entitled An Act and 
Testimony, &c. was presented to the Presbyter 
and read ; and on motion the said Act and Testi- 
mony was unanimously adopted as the Act and 
Testimony of this Presbytery. 

And it was farther unanimously resolved, 

1. That in the judgment of this Presbytery, a 
crisis has arrived in the affairs of the Presbyterian 
Yhurch, through the prevalence of various errors 
and disorders, in which the purity, peace, and 
prosperity of the church are greatly euffering, the 
comfort and edification of believers much marred, 


and the ingathering of souls into the Redeemer’s 


ingdom hindered. 

2. Such being the state of things, we do deli- 
berately think that every honest and enlightened 
adherent to our excellent standards, and espe- 
cially every minister and elder is called -upon 
openly to avow such adherence: and we think 
this cannot be better done than by individually 
signing the aforesaid Act and Testimony. And 
therefore, 
3. We du earnestly recommend it to every 
minister and every elder of the churches compos- 
ing this Presbytery to take this matter into serious 
consideration : and that they give in their names to 
this Act and Testimony, and transmit them as soon 
practicable to the stated clerk of this Presbytery 
that he may transmit them to the office of the 
Presbyterian. 

A true extract from the minutes of the Presby- 


tery of Bedford. | ) 
| Jacos Green, Stated Clerk. 
Bedford, Oct. 13, 1834. 


In pursuance with the third resolution above, 
the following ministers and elders, being all that 
were present at the time, subscribed the Act and 
Testimony. . . 
Ministers—Jacob Greer, Robert B. E. M‘Leod, 
Jonathan Dickerson, James V. —— Reuben 
Frame, Epenetus P. Benedict, and Robert G. 
Thompson. 

Elders—Aaron Read, Reuben Ayres, Richard 
Dean, David C. Dalavan, Russel J. Minor, Josiah 
Gilbert, John Oren, and James H. Purdy. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


Extract from the minutes of the meeting of the 
Presbytery of Carlisle, held in the Presbyterian 
church at Silver Spring, Oct. 7, 1834. . 

The Committee to whom was referred the **Act 
and Testimony” alluded to in our minutes, res- 

fully report to Presbytery the following reso- 
utions for their consideration and adoption. 

Resolved, 1. That a copy of * the Act and Tes- 
timony” be read in open Presbytery by the Mo- 
erator. 

Resolved, 2. That this Presbytery consider 
themselves bound, by the word of God and their 
ordination engagements, to seek the purify, the 
peace, and the unity of the churches under their 
care, in all their ecclesiastical relations.—Acts 
xx. 17—31. Form of Gov. chap. xv. sect. 12. 
sub. sec. 6. 

Resolved, 3. That in the judgment of this Presby- 
tery, the purity of the Presbyterian church in 
these United States, has been corrupted, her peace 
disturbed, and her unity broken, through the press, 
from the pulpit, and in ecclesiastical judicatories. 

ved, 4. That ordinary means have failed 
and must fail of redress; as evidenced in the 
treatment of petitions and memorials, in the as- 
sumption by the General Assembly of undele- 
gated powers, the reversal of consfitutional acts ; 
in the creation of unconstitutional tribunals; in a 
resolved adherence to the unconstitutional plan of 


1801, and in endangering our correspondence 
with sound sister churches. 7 

Resolved, 5. ‘That we do approve * the Act and 
Testimony” read in our nse, and do give 
thereto our hearty adherence, and we do pledge 
ourselves to aid, by every constitutional method 
in our power, to bring about in the Presbyterian 
church that reformation which said paper is ob- 
viously designed to produce. 

lved, 6. That it be, and hereby is enjoined 
on the sessions under the care of this Presbytery 
who have not heretofore acted in the case, to take 
order on this subject, and send up their names to 
the office of the Presbyterian at Philadelphia, 
without delay. 
» 7. That this Presbytery will send two 
delegates, a minister and ruling elder, to a con- 
vention contemplated to be held in the city of 
Pittsburg, on the second Tuesday of May, 1835, 
to deliberate and consult on the present state of 
our church, and to adopt such measures as may 
be best suited to restore her prostrated standards. 

Resolved, 8. That a certified copy of these reso- 
lutions, signed by the Moderator and Clerk, with 
the names of those who have concurred, be for- 
warded to the offices of the Presbyterian and 
Standard for publication. ‘ 

Ministers—James Snodgrass, Joshua Williams, 
John Moody, Henry R. Wilson, James R. Sha- 
ron, James Williamson, M:Knight Williamson, 
Daniel M‘Kinley, Robert M‘Cachren, Anderson 
B. Quay, Thos. Creigh, Matthew B. Patterson, 
James C. Watson, Lindley C. Rutter, Nathan G. 
White, Richard Wynkoop. 

_Elders—Daniel Henderson, Joseph Moody, 
Thomas Fisher, John M‘Clure, Samuel M‘Kee- 
han, James Porter, Alexander M‘Coy, James 
Gregory, William Linn, John Kennedy, Joseph 
Smith. 

The above is a true extract from the minutes of 
the Presbytery of Carlisle, at its sessions in the 
Presbyterian church of Silver Spring, Pa. Octo- 
ber 7, 1834. 3 

ames M. 


of temporizers in every age, when church reform 


Oxtmsteap, Moderator. 
Tho. Creigh, Clerk, ; 


/mony of our church, and as tendin 


Fowin 


ion with the C tionalists, d in 
union wi 1e Congregationalists, adopted in _ with the elders Dr. John Livingston, Lindsay Ba- 


For the Presbyterian. 

PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Proceedings of the Presbytery of Northamber- 
land relative to the Act and Testimony, at their 
Sessions held ia Washington Church, Lycoming 

county, Pa., commencing Oct. 7, 1834. 
On motion, 
Resolved, That the Act and Testimony be read. 


Resolved, That a committee, consisting of Messrs. 


| Bryson and Kirkpatrick, ministers, and A. D. 


Hepbuyn, elder, be appointed to draw ap a 
report on the subject of the Act and Testimony. 
The committee on the Act. and Testimony re- 
ported, which report, after some discussion, twas 
adopted, and is as follows: . 
he undersigned, ministers and elders of the 
Presbytery of Northumberland, in the State of 
Penneylvahia, having observed for some time 
past, with great regret, the tendency, in the 
doctrines of many ministers of our church, in va- 
rious parts of the United States, not only to the 
subversion of those tenets which are peculiarly 
characteristic of the Presbyterian profession, but 
to the establishment of such as are clearly Pela- 
gian in their origin, and Socinian in their issue:— 
And having also observed, with deep regret, the 
course pursued by the majorify of the last General 
Assembly with regard to those doetrines so dis- 
tinctly brought before them by a number of Pres- 
byteries and churches, for the express purpose, 
(in accordance with constitutional requisition) of 
having an explicit disavowal of them by the 
highest judicatory of our Church; a disavowal, 
because of their being so detrimental, not only to 
the existence of Presbyterianism, but of their 
direct hostility to every thing like evangelical 
purity and piety ; and because of their not only 
having been. published. undes the names and 
sanction of ministers who professedly belong to 
our body, but of their being openly and exten- 
sively taught from many of our pulpits ;—doc- 
trines denying the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity, the efficacious operation of the 
Divine Spirit in the heart of man in his regenera- 
tion, the inability of man to convert himself, &c. 
&c., all which pernicious ‘speculations the As- 
sembly refused to discountenance, or to warn the 
churches against; and in as much as the un- 
dersigned, cannot without sorrow of heart, 
reflect upon the situation to which the chareh 
is being reduced, by those acts of the As- 
sembly forming the Synod of Delaware, and re- 
newing the establishment of the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia—two acts which can be pos- 
sibly viewed in no other light than as opening a 
wide and effectual. door for the introduction of 
Pelagian and Socinian heresies, as most exten- 
sively destructive of the peace, purity, and har- 
to the utter 
subversion of some of its most distinctive and 
important features: 
e have, therefore, with gratitude, we trust, 
to the Great Head of the Church, seen,—in the 
paper called the Act and Testimony, issued by 
several members in the minority of the late As- 
sembly, and others subscribing to it—what we 
firmly believe is, and earnestly pray may be, the 
dawning of a brighter, even of a glorious day 
upon our churches; a paper, which, if adopted: 
by them, and carried into operation in its recom- 
mendations, will and must restore purity and 
peace to our beloved Zion. 

The undersigned therefore, cannot withhold 
their best approbation from the course recom- 
mended in the Act and Testimony, and would 
solicitously desire that the signatuies of the 
ministers and elders of this Presbytery, be pla- 
ced to this paper, that, thus our * testimony” 
also may be decidedly given against those doc- 
trines which are so destructive of evangelical 
purity, and so subversive of the whole scheme of 
salvation, by free, sovereign, and unmerited 
grace. 

Together with the above remarks, your com- 
mittee would recommend the adoption of the fol- 
resolutions : 

1. lved, That the measures recommended 
by the Act and Testimony, receive the cordial 
approbation of Presbytery. _ 

2. Resolved, That early attention to this sub- 
ject, be earnestly enjoined upon the respective ses- 
sions under our care, that ruling elders may enjoy 
an opportunity, of bearing witness against the 
errors which prevail in our beloved church. 

3. » That the Licentiates under our 
care, be invited to join with the members of Pres- 
bytery, in the solemn acts of approbation and sig- 
nature. 

4. Resolved, That the proceedings of Presby- 
tery on this subject, be furnished as soon as con- 
venient, to the Editor of the Presbyterian for publi- 
cation. 

Ministers.—John Bryson, John B. Patterson, 
John W. Grier, Daniel M. Barber, W. R. Smith, 
David Kirkpatrick, Nathaniel Todd. 

Licentiates.—Phineas B. Marr, Samuel S. Shed- 
dan, Joseph Marr, Isaac Grier. : 
Elders.—James H. Hepburn, J. B. Boyd, 
agg on Hayes, Thomas Moorhead, Robert Laird, 
W. Miller, William Case, Jacob Shipman, Isaiah 
Hagerman, James McClellan, John F. McCor- 
mick, John Coates, James Russell, William 
Moore, James Lawson, James Rankin, J. F. 
‘Linn, A. D. Hepburn. 

Danii M. Barser, Tem. Clerk. 
October 10, 1834. 


For the Presbyterian, 

EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE PRES- 
| BYTERY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Friday morning, Oct. 3d, 1834.—Rev. Hugh 
Dickson introduced to the notice of Presbytery, a 
certain paper signed by the minority of the last 
General Assembly, entitled *“* An Act and Testimo- 
ny;”’ and desired to know the mind of Presby- 
tery, whether this subject shall receive attention 
during its present session. Whereupon it was, 

Resolved, ‘That the same be considered. 

Resolved also, That the subject be referred to a 
committee to report thereon. Rev. Moses Wad- 
dell, D. D., Hugh Dickson, and John Boggs, 


ker, and John Bull, compose said committee. 

Saturday, Oct. 4.—The committee to whom 
was referred the ‘Act and Testimony” of the mi- 
nority of the last General Assembly, cumplaining 
of certain errors tolerated and countenanced by 
the Assembly; respectfully report, 

1, Resolved, That this Presbytery does most 
cordially and unanimously approve of the * Act 
and Testimony” of the minority of the last Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

2. Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to afford 
our hearty cooperation in carrying the object of 
said **Act and Testimony” into effect. | 

3. Resolved, That this Presbytery, (unless pro- 
videntially prevented) will send a Commissioner 
or Commissioners, to the Convention to meet in 
the city of Pittsburg, on the second Thursday in 
May, next. 

This — being read, was approved, and 
unanimously adopted; whereupon 

Resolved, That our Commissioners to the Gene- 
ra) Assembly be directed to attend the proposed 
Convention at Pittsburg. 

Resolved also, That the Stated Clerk be directed 
to forward a copy of the foregoing minute to the 
Editor of the Presbyterian, in Philadelphia; and 
the Editor of the Christian Herald, Columbia. 

A true extract from the minutes. 
S. B. Lewenrs, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 

AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION. 

On Thursday evening last, the Sunday School 
Missionary Society of the Fifth Presbyterian 
church, held their third quarterly meeting, in 
Cherry street. Addresses, prayer, and singing, 
composed the delightful exercises, of this You 
ful Assembly. At. the close of the meeting, 
the missionary box was opened, and the sum 
of One Hun found to have been con- 
tributed by the teachers and children, during the 
last three months. What does this fact prove? 
Does it not show, what may. be done by Sabbath 


| Schools in our land, if superistendants and teach- 


ers will but make the effort? If a school of one 
hundred and thirty members, organized in Janu- 
ary last, only eight months ago, can contribute One 

undred Dollars in three months, what. an amount 
would flow into the treasury of the Lord, if every 
labourer, in this: vineyard of God’s own 
would but awake to the full exe-cise of benevo- 
lence. Let any Sabbath School teacher make 
this calculation. Faking the number of Sabbath 
School scholars in the United States, and appor- 
tioning to each, the small sum of ene cent per week ; 
and there is no child who eould not earn this 
amount; add to this, six and a quarter cents from 


teacher, who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, being 
able to save that sum during the week; let any 
one make this calculation, and the result will 
prow how much may be done; and nrust be dene 

y those teachers, who expect to gain the reward 
of faithful labourers in the cause of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. | D. 


PRESBYTERY OF MADISON. 

The Madison Presby: held its meeting in this 
village last week. Al h a diversity of opinion ex- 
isted on several subjects di d, the utmost y 
and Christian courtesy prevailed. On Thursday last it 
was proposed that the Act and Testimony should be 
read. After some objection, upon the ground that the 
Presbytery were not authorized to act upon such a 
document, and that it had not sufficient ‘claims 


their attention, it was decided that it should be read; 


and the following resolutions were offered, viz. 
Resolved, As the opinion of this Presbytery, Ist. 
That unsonndness in the faith does: prevail to an alarm- 
ing extent in the Presbyterian Church: still, it is be- 
lieved that the great body of the Church is sound, but 
on account ofthe course pursued for several years by 
our church courts, ithas become not only the privilege, 
but the imperative duty of the church to appeal to the 


pee 

2d. That such an appeal has been made by the mi- 
nority of the last General Assembly, in an instrument 
styled oo the Act and Testimony. 

3d at the crrors noticed in that instrument, if is 
believed, do, to a great extcnt, exist in our church, and 
that it is the duty of the Presbytery of Madison to unite 
in bearing its testimony against them: and in order to 
effect this, the Presbytery do adopt this Act and Testi- 
mony as its own. | 

4th. That we hereby give our pledge to one another 
to use our best endeavours to restore the peace and 
purity of our church. | 

5th. That it be earnestly recommended to the elders 
of our church, to make themselves acquainted with 
the Act and Testimony ; and if they approve that in- 
strument. to forward their names to the editor of The 
Presbyterian, at. Philadelphia. 
A protracted discussion took place, in which many 
of the members partook. The opposition suffered 
nothing ror want ofan ingenious and sincere advocate. 
Indeed, all the arguments that could be given against 
the Act and Testimony, by any Presbyterian, were 
brought forward, and urged with all their force. In 
our view, they were satisfactorily answered. Ata late 
hour in the evening, the resolutions were by a 
large majority, Counting all the members of presby- 


tery we believe there were fourteen in the affirmative, 


and three in the negative, and two non liquets. It 
would give us pleasure to present the whole discussion 
to the readers of the Standard. A more calm and dig- 
nified one we believe will seldom be heard. The ma- 
jority seemed to be moderate men, in the proper sense 
of the phrase. Very little was said which could wound 
the feelings of any, and that little, seemed to be regret- 


‘ted. Should the same Christian spirit exist in our 


church courts generally, which, we are happy to believe 


pervaded this one, amongst all parties, the truth would 
not be loser.— Standard. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Londou papers to September 11th. 

Lieutenant John James M‘Cleverty, commanding the 
Castor, which ran down and sunk the King’s Cutter Cha- 
melion, has been dismissed the service by order of court 
martial. - 

Mr. O'Connell is labouring to establish Liberal Clubs 
throughout Ireland. in order ‘to extinguish Orangeism 
and tithes, and procure the legislative independence of 
Ireland.” He has addressed a long letter to lord Duncan- 
non, enumerating the grievances of Ireland, and — 
ing his co-operation with the ministry to reform the Huuse 
of Lords, and render the peerage elective. : 

From France there is nothing of importance. Marshal 
Gerard, the minister of war, continued very ill. 

The French possessions in Africa are annexed com- 
mercially to France, and an active trade is, in conse- 
quence, carried on with Algiers in grain, &c. 

The speech of Don Pedro to the Portuguese Courtes is 
warmly commended in most of the Paris journals, but 
abused by the London Tory editors. 

The astronomer Hording. who discovered the planet 
Juno, died at Gottingen on the 31st ult. . 

ecent accounts from Greece announce that the coun- 
iry is proceeding by slow but steady and firm steps to a 
regular organization and a course of prosperity. 

Several parts of France and Switzerland have suffered 
severely by storms and inundations. 

From Constantinople, it is said the Sultan still pretends 
to believe t.e death of Ibrahim Pacha. ‘lhe prompt in- 
tervention of Eugland and France, at Constantinople, 
together with the aid of a mediating power, have caused | 
the Porte, at the instigation of Russia, to suspend her in- 
tended naval armament at Syria. It also appears that 
Ibrahim Pacha there is vot in quite so desperate a situa- 
tion. For Mebemit Ali arrived with the Egyptian fleet at 
Jaffa, July 2d, and had a satisfactory interview with Emir 
Beschir, the son of the prince of the formidable tribe of 
the Druses. ‘These brave mountainers have, in conse- 
quence, separated from the insurgeuts of Samaria. Ibra- 
him joiied his father at Jaffa, and they then proceeded 
with reinforcement to Naplousa, the focus of the insur- 
rection. 

Don Miguel arrived at Parma on the 25th of August, 
and was grocely insulted by the populace. He had wtth 
some difficulty escaped from-their hands, and proceeded 
on his journey to Rome, | 

The Cortez of Portugal have determined that from the 
Ist September last, specie only should be the legal tender ; 
but that contracts anterior to July 23d should be liquida- 
ted agreeably to their stipulations.—This has made the 
miuisiry much stronger. 

Expresses trom Lisbon announce that Don Pedro was 
elected Regent on the 21st of August. 


SPAIN. 


wee contest proceeds favourably for the troops of the 
ueen. 

In the Spanish Cortes, there is a large party determin- 
ed to go vigorously to work iu reform, and more rapidly 
than the ministry would seem to desire. 

In the Chamber of Procurados, at Madrid, a discussion 
on the petition for au extension of political rights, was 
going on—the ministers were left in the miuority—it was 
yet under discussion. : 

The. high ranks of the clergy possess one fourth, or fifty 
millions dollars of the public property in Spain, while the 
poor curates, as in England, are left to starve. 

A desultory warfare still raged in the north of Spain, 
and from present appearances, its termination does not 
seem near at hand. The further accounts from the thea- 
tre of war, though very diffuse, furnish little additional 
information. | 

The Cholera is stated to have nearly ceased its rava- 
ges at Madrid, but it continues to rage with violence in 

ndalusia. 

A Carlist conspiracy had been discovered at Seville, 
and several arresis had in consequence taken place. 

Measures were in progress for the sale of the national 
and church property, with a view of restoring order to the 
national finances. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


Accounts from of the 15th ult. confirm 
the news that Ibrahim Pacha has obtained great advan- 
tages over the Syrian insurgents. ‘They moreover state 
that “‘ other victories have been gained by the Egyptian 
troops, Which must speedily put an end to the iusurrec- 
tiovary spirit of the revolted districts, and will effect a 
complete change in the painful situation of Ibrahim. 
The Ottoman Porte still gerae: the greatest silence on 
the subject. Mehemed Ali, who hastened to the succour of 
his son with a powerful force, appears to have contributed 

riucipally to the defeat which the insurgents sustained 
m the latter part of July. It appears that this last victory 
was decisive, for the insurgents delivered themselves up 
to the clemency of the victor, and laid down their arms ; 
some detachments, however, escaped to Libanus. The 
Sultan seemed petrified with this unexpected result. 


| The downcast looks of certain inmates of the Seragliv 


sufficiently proclaimed their disappointment. ‘The arma- 


| ments of the arsenal have been discontinued. The war- 


like ardor of the Sultan has. entirely subsided, and ‘he 
doubtless feels that the foreign diplomatists were right in 
advising him not to meddle with the Syrian affair. All 
will now go on as formerly, as soun as Mehemed Ali is 
re-embarked, and when the Sultan finds himself at leisure 
to attend to his admisirative reforms. It is deserving of 
notice that ‘Turkish Ambassadors are on their routes to 
Paris and Loudon.” 
Gottenburg, Aug. 22.—The Cholera has raged dread- 
fully here from the 26th of July to the 2Ist of August. 


Out of a population of 23,000 souls, 9,800 have fallen vic- | Lord B 


tims to it; among whom are many of the higher classes. 


every teacher; and who doubts the ability of any | Quee 


| chase land, so Pedly 


Recent arrivals at New York and Philadelphia, bring } 


Of the Jews, only one-woman and her son have died. 
All business is suspended. The few workmen that re- 
mained were employed in removing the dead bodies. 
The great mortality among the elasses is ascribed 


to unwholesome provisions, and irregular modes of life. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Another Steam Boat Explosion.—The steam boat Fairy 
Queen, which arrived at St. Louis, on the 2d instam, 
brings information of the loss of the steam boat Banner, 
on her passage from Louisville to that port. This boat, it 
hursteher boiler near a place called the Devil's 
Island, on the ‘Tuesday previous, Sept. Sth, by whieh 
accident five persons lost their lives, and thitteen others 
were wounded. The bow of the boat, (a letter states.) 
‘was very much shattered—every thing torn away—the 
boiler deck gone, and the boiler which burst, overboard 
It was with difficulty that the hoat was kept from sinking, 
and equally hard io keep her from burning ap.” She was 
at last- got ashore, and a short time aflerwards the Fairy 
nN came ep, rendered her all the assistance in her 
power, took on hoard all the passengers, landed the 
wounded at Cape Girardead and brought the others to S'. 
Louis. We oanderstand that the Banner stopped her en- 
gine for ® moment only, to repair seme part of it; she 
again started, and (he fatal siestaaia happened. fol- 
lowing is a list of the killed and wounded, as far as coald 
he ascertained. H. Byrne, a Donkard, ger from 
Dark county, O on his way to Jonesboro, Hi. te per- 
senided as to make >it aveless fo 
remere hin, ne dead ; Wm. Burr, mate, scalded, 
dead ; Jacob Stone, x bay of 15 years of age, killed ; B. 
Ball, who came on board at America, from the Harry 
Hill, missing, supposed to be drowned; one of the fre- 
men drowned. A Mr. D. Shaeffoer, of Baltimore, bedly 
scalded; Mr. Merrill, of Washington City, do. ; Captaiu 
Evans, do.; John Cabte engineer, do. ; mas Perry, 
firemen, do. ; George Bowtell, engineer, do. » Theophiine 
Merkel, do.; a Mr. Smith, of Cape Girardeaa, do. ; Mr. 
Johnson, of Alton, struck by something in the forehead ; 
Henry Landen, sailor, jaw broke: BH, C. Lewis, earpen- 
ter, shoulder broke; Sam sailor, thigh freke a 
otherwise injured; William ——, slightly sea d; Weatly 
Hathaway, of Kentocky, slightly scalded, and auother 
passenger, name aakmown, do. sides these, there are 
three or four others slightly scalded. The were 
buried at Cape Girardeau; wud the sufferers provided 
with medical aud other attendance. Several of the pas- 
sengers of the Baumer, have signed a card, exonerating 
Captain Evans from all blame in referenee to this 
calamity. 


Melancholy.—On Friday evening, in New York, three 
boys, apprentices to Wm. and Edward Montague, boat- 
builders, named Richard Barton, and James Johnson, and 
the third one, Henry, brother to James Jolinson, an ap- 
prentice to Webb & Allen, ship carpenters, went out sail- 
ing. The boat has been picked up full of water, and the 
shoes of one of the lads found among the ballast. As 
neither of them have since been he of, there can be 
no douht the whole were drowned. 


A Church in r,—Some e-il minded person at- 
tempted a few days since, to blow up the * Free Churcb,”’ 
in Hartford, Ct. whilst the minister was in the very: act of 
delivering bis sermon. As he was in the midst of his dis- 
course, a tremendous explosion, loud enough for that of a 
twelve pounder, took place within the bulding—not ex- 
actly in the room, but in the adjoining passage, the win- 
dows near the explosion being broken, aad a man near 
the door cousiderably injured. A good deal of fright, 
fainting, and the usual concomitants of such an event, 
took place upon the occasion. —N. Y. Cour. & Eng. 


Melancholy Shipwreck.—The packet schooner Sarah, 
Pearce, hence, for Eastport, was lost on the 2d inst. on 
the Seal Islands, during a gale and thick weather, and 
seventeen persons perished ; among them were Captain 
Pearce, his son, John Swett, the mate and cook, and tbir- 
teen passengers; Joseph Corey, of Eastport. Ebenezer 
Starboard. ‘of do., Samuel Wiggin, Jr. of St. John, N. B., 
and William Fowler, of Lubec, were the = names 
Captain Shackford could ascertain. A Mr. Golding, pas- 
senger, and five of the crew were saved, who, with the 
body of Mr. Fowler, were on board the pilot boat, which 
was bound into Lubec, The wreck of the Sarah was seen 
drifting about six miles from the Seal Islands, on the 5th, 


with all her s sails and rigging lying along side. It 
sed she 


was suppo was lying to, and went ashore stern on. 
MARRIED, 
At Cape May, N. J., on the the 15th ult., by the Rev. 
Mr. Smith. Rev. Moses WiLL1amson, to Miss Emity H. 


Huaues, both of Cape May. 


At Hanover. N. H.. on the Ist inst., by the Rev. Pre- 
sident Lord, Rev. Dantret L. of North Caro- 
lina, to Miss Nancy M. Davis of Hanover. © 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Dear Sir,—Permit me through the medium of your 
useful paper, to express to the Young Ladies of my pas- 
toral charge, the grateful sense I entertain of their kind- 
ness, in making me a member for life, of the Amefican 
Bible Society, by a contribution of thirty dollars. They 
have associated my name with an institution, whose exis- 
tence is an honour to the age we live in, and a blessing to 
the world. Should the beloved youth, who have heen 
given to the Lord in baptism, come up to his help against 
the mighty, the Bible would find its way to every accessi- 
ble portion of the earth, before the present generation are 
gathered to their fathers. 

D. McKINLEY. 


Carlisle, Oct. 14th, 1534. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


An adjourned meeting of the Presbyt of Carlisle 
will be held in the Presbyterian church of Whaterenewe, 
Adams co., on Tuesday the 28th inst. at 11 o’clock, A M. 


Tuo. Creiou, Clerk. 
DORCAS SOCIETY. 


A Dorcas Society, in connexion with the Female Hos- 
pitable Society, will thankfully receive donations of half 
worn ——— or materials to be made into clothing for 
the poor, at No. 5 Appletree Alley. 


CARD. 


The undersigned acknowledges the kindness of John 
Stille, Esq. in contributing Fifty Dollars, to constitute him 
a Director for Life, of the American Tract Society, 

H A. BOARDMAN, | 

Philadelphia, Oct. 20th, 1834. | 


YOUNG MEN’S STATE TEMPERANCE 
CONVENTION. 
_ The Young Men of Philadelphia, interested in the Tem- | 
erance Canse, are requested to meet at the Lecture 
oom in Cherry street, between Fifth and Sixth, on 
Tuesday evening next, for the appointment of a Delega- 
tion to the State Convention. meeting will be ad- 
dressed by several gentlemen. 


J. Marsu, Temp. Agent. 
NEWARK COLLEGE, DELAWARE. 


HE vacation of this Institution expires on the 4th of 
November next. The next day, (Nov. 5,) the col- 
legiate year commences. 

There are two vacations: one of four weeks, com- 
mencing the 4th Wednesday of April, and one of six 
weeks commencing the 4th Wednesday of September. 
The estimated expenses for a Collegiate year, ineluding 
board, tuition, room rent, washing, light and fuel, -amouut 
to 104 15. 

‘The Faculty consists of a President and three Profes- 
sors. The Rev. E. W. Gilbert, elected President at the 
close of the last term, has accepted the office. Two Pro- 
fessorships are filled by Mr Agnew and Mr. Graves: the 
other will be filled at the beginning of the term, to com- 
mence the 5th of November. 

There is no place in the middle States more healthy 
than Newark. It lies in the upper part of the State of 
Delaware, near to Pennsylvania and Maryland. The 
situation is very favourable for a seminary of youth; it is 
retired, remote from the dangers of large towns, and at 
the same time, as easy of access for communications to 
and from scams and guardians, as can be desired. it is 
six miles from Elkton, eight from Frenciitown, ten from 
Neweastle, and twelve from Wilmington. 

The intelligent eye of the father of the late Dr. James 

P. Wilson, early selected it as a most suitable location 
for a College. 
_ The Institution embraces an Academical Department, 
in which a student may be instructed in academica 
branches, and also in any one or more of the collegiate 
branches as may be chosen, in casés in which it is desired 
not to go throngh a full collegiate course. ‘This is under 
the superintendence of the Faculty of the College. 

The Trustees have taken great pains to re a 
Faculty worthy of confidence, as well for qualification, 
prudently and affectionately to take cure of, anc govern 
the students, as skill to teach them. To those who know 
the gentlemen named, this representation need not. be 
made. WILLARD HALL, . 

President of the Board of Trustees. 

October 23, 1834. 


NEW BOOKS. 


}yA RPER’S uniform edition of Mrs. Sherwood’s works, 

from vol. 1 to 6. The Gospel of the Old Testament, 
by Miss Caroline Fry, author of The Listener, Christ our 
&e. The Mother’s Nursery Songs. Mrs. 
Jewsbury’s Letters, a new edition. Sprague’s Letters to 
Daughters, a new edition. John Angle James’ Anxious 
Inquirer. Life of Hanuah More, first American edition; 
‘The Freeness and Sovereignty of God’s Justifying and 
Electing Grace, by Mary Jane Graham. Pictures of Pri- 
vate Life, Second Series, by Mis. Stickney. The Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences, by Mrs. Somerville. | 
The Pastor’s Testimony. Keble’s Christian Year. 


VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Lock on the Epistles. Baxter’s Crucifying of the 
World. J. F. Boddcei Historia Ecclesiastica, 2 vols. 
Poui’s Synopsis, 5 vols. Owen on the Hebrews. Ow- 
en’s complete Works. 21 vols. Owen’s Select works, 3 
vols. Stachhouse’s History of. the Bible. Lightfoot’s 
Works complete, 13 vols. “Bloomfield’s ‘Critical Digest. 
Waddingion’s Church History, Barrow, Sherlock, and 
Taylor’s Works. Edward’s Works complete in 10 vols. 
acon’s and Til!otson’s Works. Burkett op the 
New Testament. Doddridge’s Family Expositer, cheap 
edition. Nesenmueller on the New ‘Ve-tament. Works 
of Robert Mall, Bates. Huw. &c. with a large assortment 


of, Classical Works, for sale atthe Theological Book 


tore of 4 _ JOHN C. PECHIN: 
Late George, l.atimer & Co. 13 south Fourth st. 
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_ the circumstances attending the destruction | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


be | For the Presbyterian. INDIAN OCEAN. ©” | GERMAN THEOLOGY. _ FEMALE GAMBLERS. : _ SUBSTITUTE FOR LINEN. ABINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
ON THE DEAT! OF THE LATE PETER J.H.| The following passage’ fromthe description) from the Ganipingiiin of the Baptist Register in On no occasion did F-watch higher play| There has recently been discovered, in YOUNG LADIES, 


Muse, take the harp of sorrow—let each string 
JReverberate soft sounds-of deepest-wo— 

And as the mournful notes responsive ring, — 
Let friendship’s tears in copious torrents flow. 


Well may the strain be mouyrnful—he whose hand 
- Firat praned thy wing, and taught thee how to 


With hol flight, like him of-Israel’s band, ) 
Heath doffed his‘mortal robe, and sought the 


| 
But-weak.the effort—thine was worth which chose | 
~All anperceived, to scatter blessings. round ; 
Like some fair stream which thro’ a-desert flows, 
_ Refreshing many a epot of barren ground. 
What:though no brilliant trophies deck thy bier, 
ane though no herald give thy deeds to fame, 
atiall the widow’e-and the orphan’s tear 
Start bright, and‘triekle at thine lronoured name. 
Yet but for thet blest hope the Bible gives, 
‘That-mun’s far better part can never die, : 
That-thdéugh the body sleeps—the spirit lives, . 
“Whéte'should thy mourning friend for comfort 


But-this-bright hope can soften every cares 

~ This sheds a lustre o’er-life’s deepest gloom 3. 
This ie the spell which drives away despair, — 
And throws a lambent glory round the tomb. 


This robs the grave of its terrific sound, — 
. Althoa 
‘Tt says to him, whose soul has mercy found, - 
- ‘The grave is but the vestibule of heaven. — 
And this shalt sooth the sorrow of thy friend, _ 
-“Phat-though thy-bod¥ moulders in the grave, 
Once more we'll meet where pleasures never end; 
When death. hath stil 


BLESSED'LAND. 
The inhabitants shall. nol scy—I am-sick.—Isaiah. 
Not sick’! shalk throbbing brows no 

“With nameless anguish start? 
' No more the ebbing: ife blood pour 

Cold efrrent through the heart 


more 


“'No.tortured nerve, with racking pain 
-. To sudden madness thrill? 
Nor strive the powerless limbs in vain - 
. "Pheir office to fulfil? 

Je there-no weak, no palsied hand, 

.No agonizing breast? 

“Where, book of mercy, is that land 


Cae Which thus thy page has blest? 


_\Dwells there no sickness of the heart 
Within that favour’d bound? 
“No ple.sare with its poisoned dart, 

. "The-unwary youth to wound 


No hope deferr’d the soul to harm? 
No joy on parting wing 2% | 
No love with fickle smile to charm, | 
With false embrace to sting? 


. Oh glorious world! from ills of time, _ 
From feats and dangers free, 
Why should we fear to seek that clime, — 

Tho’ death our passport be? 


' Fhe. Committee appointed to investigate | 
of this. convent in -Charlestown, in their re- 
ort-ase this language:- 
ms Ast above all may it rebuke the spirit of 
intolerance thus unexpectedly developed, so 
hostile to the genius of our institutions, and 
unrestrained, so fatal to their continuance. 
If there be one feeling which more than any 
other should pervade this country, composing, 
as it were, the atmosphere of social life, it is 
that of enlightened toleration, comprehend. 
ing all within the-sphere of its benevolence, 
and extending over all the shield of mutual 
| 
Upon this part of the report the Boston 
Recorder offers the following just strictures. 
~~. This passage certainly means, that an.un- 
willingness to * tolerate” the Roman Catholic 
religion was one of the causes of the burning 
of the Convent. It does not appear from 
their narrative, that they had any evidence to 
sustain. them in such an-assertion. Indeed, 
their whole narrative shows the contrary. If 
the committee are to be believed, they found, 
* immediately upon commencing the investi- 
gation, that the destruction of the Convent 
might be attributed primarily to a widely ex- 
tended popular aversion, founded in the be- 
lief, that the establishment was obnoxious. 
to those imputations of. cruelty, vice, and. 
corruption, so generally credited of similar 
estadlishments in other countries, and was 
inconsistent: with the prineiples of .our na- 


tional institutions and in violation of the laws | 


of the Commonwealth ; and which aversion 
in the minds of many, had been fomented to 
hatred by representations injurious to the 
moral reputation of the menibers of that 
community, attributing to them impurity of 
conduct, and excessive cruelties in their treat- 
ment of each other and of the pupils ;” and 
by reports of the suposed abuse,-and perhaps 
murder of Miss Elizabeth Harrison. If we 
may place any confidence in the statements 
of :this committee, it is manifest that the 
‘* hatred” of the incendiaries was excited by 
supposed crimes of the Nuns, and not by 
their theological creed, or form of worship. 
‘The Convent, according to the statements of 
this report, was set-on fire, not because its 
inmatés were Papists, but because it was be- 
lieved to be a place of impurity and oppres- 
sion, and perhaps of murder. This we say 
over and over again, for we would fasten at- 
tention upon the fact, appears from the state- 
ments of the committee, in this very. report. 
It. was not then according to their own show- 
ing, a case of “ intolerance ;” and it is much 
‘to be lamented, that the committee have, in 
this one paragraph given itthat name.” | 


AUTUMN. 


Passing rapidly along the current of time, 
we are almost imperceptibly surrounded with 
the fading beauties of the past summer, and 
discover at once the ttiumphant. return of 
Autumn. The voice of nature is heard pro- 
claiming to man, that she has again nearly 
accomplished the work of hounteous provi- 
dence, in the abundant harvest which fill the 
vallies, and. crown the hills, with those atten- 
dant blessings which always made the return 
of Autumn a season of peculiar gratitude, as 
well as serious meditation. There is a strik- 
ing analogy between the changing seasons of 
the year, and the changing events’of human 
life. .In no season of the year are we more | 
forcibly -remined of-these than in autumn, 
when we behold lying thick around us the 
faded laurels of departed summer. Nature 
seems to pause and mourn, while she views 
from her lofty throne, the great and mighty 


‘| already been described as frequently appear- 


_ the temperature, -and' the-cutrent are subject 


-| at Jeast so far as respects -the: visibleness of 


_| above the:vanes of the mast head, and‘often 


gh it speak of.soul and body riven; ~ | 


shoots ~across.-the: waves. and: quiekly. disap- 
I'd the flow of life’s last. 
“Bat if the Indian Ocean generally wants 
|nowhere is that beautiful phenomenon, the 


- | such brillianey, or under so great a variety of 


jand the eye is never weary of watching the. 
| changeful glories-of this nocturnal exhibition, 


| yards of the surface of. the water is surround- 


| subject which bas long engaged the attention 
jof naturalists,.and various causes have been 


| gin, both to the sense of smell and taste, and 


appeared, to the senses of the examining stu- 


of the Indian Ocean, is picturesque’ and elo- 


~ “© Though the physical character and aspect 
-of the Indian Ocean bear a strong similarity 
to those of the tropical parts of the Atlantic, 
still the resemblance is not complete in all 
points. “The former_ocean is but seldom 
visited. by those squalls and storms of thunder 
and: lightning which are of common occar- 
rence in the latter, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the west coast of Africa; neither 
are the formidable water-spouts, which have 


‘ing in the same quarter, to be often observed 
in the. Indian seas, where ‘nearly all the at- 
mospherical phenomena of the torrid zone are 
mild in their character, and where the winds, 


to little irregularity throughout the year. 
But though possessing these advantages, this 
ocean is one of the most solitary in the world, 


its inbabitents.. The voyager will traverse it 
for days in succession without seeing any ani- 
mated beings whatever; and-when such do 
appear, it is-getierally under the form of the. 
shy and snow-white tropic-bird, soaring far 


remainitg poised in the air Jike a small frag- 
ment of cloud.; or. of the great black peterel, 
which ‘wheels continually ‘reund: the ship, 
without ever approaching within several hun- 
dred ‘yards of her; or-of the flying fish, which 


peats; or of the whale, evolving its dark-co- 
loured back: upon the surface of the water like’ 
a crescent, and in a few moments withdrawing 


animation during the day, it often presents a 
scene of redeeming splendour.‘at night; for 


phosphorescence of the sea, to be observed in 


forms...-When the -wind blows fresh, the 
|waves~ are cressed_ with: long serpentine 
wreaths of fire, and the ship is surrounded 
with conecntric- luminous zones, and seems to 
be foreing her way through a burning flood. 
Sometimes. starry lights and comet-shaped 
bodies gleam in her, track, and sometimes a 
sudden -and continuous. blaze illuminates a 
considerable portion. of the-sea around her, 


which is observable-in a partial degree in 
the calmest weather; for then every . fish 
that. happens to be. swimming within a few 


ed by a lyminousness which distinctly marks 
its course, and even indicates its size and 

“The phosphorescence. of the ‘ocean i3 a 


assigned -in explanation of it. Some insist 
that it depends upon electricity ; while others 
ascribe it to the diffusion of animalculz ca- 
pable of emitting light. The’ first theory 
appears quite untenable; and the second may 
be considered to be so likewise, except when 
it is applied to those instances of frequent 
occurence and above described, in which the 
‘sea presents a variety of starry and defined 
luminous forms. These are evidently pro- 
duced by zoophytes, holothurie, and meduse ; 
but that general phosphorescence of the waters 
of the ocean, which exists in a greater or less 
degree at all times and in all latitudes, and 
‘which wears the appearance of innumerable 
sparkling points, has been satisfactorily prov- 
ed by Bory St. Vincent to arise from the vast 
quantity of putrified animal substances which 
are diffused throughout the body of the 
ocean, and which emit. a phosphorescence 
when agitated either by the breaking of the 
waves, or by the passing of the ship. The 
phosphorescence is always greatest in the 
neighbourhood of the equator; because ani- 
mal decomposition goes faster on there than 
in temperate or cold regions; but it is impos- 
sible to doubt that it does go on every where, 
and that itis capable of producing the effects 
in question, while on the other hand, the ex- 
istence of phosphorescent animalcule has 
in most instances been assumed without any 
evidence; for sea water in a high state of lu- 
minousness, it is. well known, is often found 
to be absolutely destitute of any inhabitants 


of the kind.” 


GREAT PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

In looking over a file of the late London 
papers, we find an interesting description of 
the extensive printing establishment of “Mr. 
Clawes, where the publications of the cele-| 
brated publisher, Charles Knight, and of the 
Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
are printed. There are employed, 30 type 
founders, 6 stereotype founders, 7 men damp- 
ing paper, and 160 compositors. The princi- 
pal composing room where the type is set, is 
270 feet long, and is filled from end to end 
with a double row of frames. ~“T'wo steam en- 
gines are employed in driving the printing 
machines, of which there are eight that can 
each throw off from 700 to 1000 impressions 
an hour. There are 15 common printing 
presses for fine work, and 5 hydraulic presses 
of 260 horse power each, for pressing paper. 
There are in the establishment about 1000 
works in stereotype, of which 75 are Bibles. 
The first cost of these plates would amount to 
£400,000; the weight is about 3000 tons, 
and if melted and sold for metal would be 
worth £70,000. ‘The average quantity of 
paper printed ‘amounts weekly to the aston- 
ishing quantity of about 2000 reams. When 
the paper makers and other tradesmen are 
taken into account, the. men to which this 
establishment-gives employment must amount 
to several thousands. 


‘GIN FOUND IN TUE BRAIN. 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
publishes an extract from an address delivered 
in Washington, Nov. 15, 1830, by Professor 
Sewall, which it cites as a curious incident, 
equally interesting to the advocates of Tem- 
perance and Physiologists. 

«« A man was taken up dead in the streets 
of London, after having drunk a great quantity 
of gin, on a wager. ~ He was carried to West- 
minster Hospital, and there dissected. In the 
ventricles of the brain was found a considera- 
ble quantity -of limpid fluid, impregnated with 


even tothe test of inflammability. The liquid 


change in this her universal empire. _ 


Germany. 


Lucke was born in the same year with 
Gieseler ; was student at Halle at the same 
time ; was professor at Bonn at the same time 
with him, and is now professor with him at 
Gottingen. These ate intimate friends, are 
associate editors of a journal, and co-operate 
in the promotion of. theological literature. 
Lucke, however, is not so decided’ in his 
Rationalism, but chooses to belong equally to 
the orthodox party. As lie is at present one 
of the most influential men in the science of 
few general remarks on the state of this sci- 
ence, in order to illustrate the position which 
he occupies. ‘The reformers-had not time to 
‘attend to this subject... Their successors in the 
seventeenth century had scarcely more time, 
as they were. so immeised if petty legislation 
about the. formulas of the creed. The writers 
‘of this and the succeeding period, paid more 
regard to Luther and Melancthon, than to 
the Bible. The creed of. the church, fixed 
by authority, and. descending to the minutest 
details, produced an artificial or mechanical 
orthodoxy, an orthodoxy, which had human 
decisions for its: basis, and which swayed 
an absolute sceptre over the interpretation of 
the Bible. . The -Pietists under Spener, and 
later under Francke, disapproved and aban- 
doned these dry and fruitless discussions 
about the Lutheran creed, and betook them- 
selves to practical religion. Had they not 
overlooked some impertant practical consid- 
erations, their influence would have been of 
the most salutary kind. . But labouring chiefly 
‘to excite religious feeling, they employed 
Scripture for the purpose,-without regarding 
sufficiently the- meantng and use which the 
writers themselves intended. The conse- 
quences ‘were immediately unfavourable to 
interprefation, and in the end to practical reli- 
gion. itself. But now interpretation was. to 
run ina-very different channel. Wolf and his 
school, made prophets and apostles teach after 
the: manner of Euclid. Afterwards Kant, or 
rather his followers, took them all up to the 
third heavens, and revealed to them the mys- 
teries of the transcendental philosophy. In 
the mean time Semler. had introduced history 
as the mayazine of the interpreter. This 
school would allow the writers of Scripture to 
say nothing, but what was found in other 
books of the age. If they seemed to teach a 
system new both to Jew and Greck, these 
‘interpreters would prove from history that they 
did not really mean what they said. Never did 
inquisitorial ingenuity inflict more tortures, 
than these men did upon the words of revelation. 
Ernesti, Morus, and Kiel, partially remedied 
this evil by introducing the grammatical ele- 
ment into interpretation. From that time 
little was done on the science of interpretation, 
but different philosophical and religious parties 
applied the science, as it then existed, in 
writing more commentaries than others are 
willing to reid. De Wette, the Rousseau of 
theology, cannot form a school, for want of men 
constituted like himself. His fundamental 
principle, is that “a man’s heart leads him to 
religion, but his understanding to infidelity, 
and that these two are irreconcileable!” His 
interpretation falls in with the common Ra- 
tionalists, though he has some mysterious 
strains of sentiment which have no rational 
cause or object. Perhaps the Hegelians ought 
not to be mentioned here, though they are be- 
ginning to find their-system in the Bible, and 
even to write commentaries. . 
Schleiermacher, at present the ruling spirit 
in German philosophy, sought to improve 
the theology of his native country, by admin- 
istering large draughts of Plato’s divine wis- 
dom. But all these writers had only an indi- 
rect influence on interpretation. Winer and 
Lucke are the first to lift their voices dis- 
tinctly against abuses in interpretation, and 
to correct and carry out the system of Ernest 
and Kiel. They agree in deprecating that 
unnatural interpretation which dissolves all 
the miracles of the Bible. They both insist 
on a deeper sense of such apostolical expres- 
sions as “the Spirit,” “grace,” ‘* redemp- 
tion,” &c. They agree that not the sacred 
writers, but their interpreters, are the authors 
of the flat nonsense found in most Rationalis- 
tic commentaries. Winer inclines more to a 
philological interpretation, and, with a per- 
fect indifference to doctrinal consequences, 
labours both historically and grammegtically 
to ascertain precisely what the writers them- 
selves felt and thought. It is remarkable 
that he furnishes a complete refutation of De 
Wette’s principle ; for while he never mani- 
fests any thing like a religious feeling, his 
critical investigations bring him back very 
nearly where the reformers stood. But 
Lucke has none of Winer’s theological indif- 
ference oraversion. On the contrary, this is 
exactly the point where he feels the most in- 
terest. At the beginning of his theological 
career he spent some time at Berlin, and was 


and Schleiermacher. It is well known that 
these three distinguished men were of differ- 
ent sentiments. Lucke felt that it was desi- 
rable to seek some point of union where such 
men could be brought together, and it seems 
to be the main object of his life to bring back 
the distracted theology of Germany under one 
common bond of union. In his treatise on 
interpretation he carries out the principle 
which Winer adopts in his grammar. He 
agrees with Winer, that we are to lay aside 
all preconceived opinions and systems of our 
own when we interpret Scripture, and be- 
come mere passive recipients of the writer’s 
thoughts. But he contends (and not without 
reason) that in order to understand a particu- 
lar passage, it is often necessary to be fami- 
liar with the writer’s system of belief, or, in 
other words, that a knowledge of biblical 
theology is an indispensable aid to biblical 
interpretation, and, indeed, that these are mu- 
tually dependent upon each other. If this 
principle were applied to the study of Plato, 
no one could deny its truth. What can be 
more evident than that in order to understand 
many passages in the works of this wiiter, it 
is necessary to be acquainted with the Plato- 
nic philosophy? And yet we are to learn 
that philosophy from the works of the writer 
himself. 


EPIGRAM. 
FROM THE ARABIC. 


Two parts hath Life, and well the theme 
May mournful thoughts inspire : 
For ah! the past is but a dream— 


dents, as strong as one third gin, and two- 
thirds water!” 


The future a desire. 


interpretation, it is necessary to premise a 


the intimate friend of De. Wette, Neander,| 


than on thé evening of the dress ball. All 
the best company in Baden were assembled, 
and the birds of prey, whose profession. it was 
to watch them, doubtless, came armed for the 
encounter, and prepared to fgol them to the 
top of their bent.” The following day was 
Sunday. We passed through the public walks, 
on our way to church; and having time to 
spare, looked into the rooms, which even at 
that early hour had a crowd 7m hang- 
ing round the gaming tables. our return 
we entered them again, and then this fright- 
ful scene of madness was at its height. I 
doubt if any thing, less than the evidence of 
the senses, can enable any one fully to credit 
and comprehend the spectacle that a gaming 
table offers. I saw women distinguished by 
rank, elegant in person, modest, and even re- 
served in manner, sitting at the rouge-et-noir 
table with rateaux and marking cards in their 
hands; the former to push forth their bets 
and draw in their winnings, the latter to 
prick down the events of the game. I saw 
such at different hours through the whole of 
Sunday. To name these is impossible; but 
I grieve to say that two English women were 
among them. ‘There was one of this set whom 
I watched day after day during the whole pe- 
‘riod of our stay, with more interest than, I 
believe, was reasonable ; for had I studied 
any other as attentively, | might have found 
less to lament. ‘She was young—¢ertainly not 
more than twenty-five—and though not re- 
gularly nor brilliantly handsome, most singu- 
larly winning, both in person and demeanour. 
Her dress was elegant, but peculiarly plain 
and simple. A close white silk bonnet and 
gauze veil; a quict-coloured silk gown, with 
less of flourish and frill by the half than any 
other person; a delicate little hand, which, 


‘when ungloved, displayed some handsome 


rings; a jewelled watch of peculiar splen- 
dour, and a countenance expressive of anx- 
ious thoughtfulness, must be remembered by 
many who were at Baden in August, 1833. 
They must remember, too, that, enter the 
rooms when they would, morning, noon or 
night, still they found her nearly at the same 
play, at te rouge-et-noir table. Her husband 
who had as unquestionably the air of a gen- 
tleman as she had of a lady, though not al- 
ways close to her, was never very distant, 
He did not play himself; and I fancied, as 
he hovered near her, that his countenance 
expressed anxiety; but he returned the 
sweet smile with which she always met 
his eye, with an answering smile; and 
‘I saw not the slightest indication that he 
wished to withdraw her 
There was an expression in the upper part of 
her face that my blundering science would 
have construed into something very foreign to 
the propensity she showed ; but there she sat, 
hour after hour, and day after day, not even 
allowing the blessed Sabbath, that gives rest 
to all, to bring it to her; there she sat con- 
stantly throwing down handsful of five frank 
pieces, and sometimes drawing them back 
again, till her yqung face grew rigid from 
weariness, and all the lustre of her eye faded 


Jinto a glare of verted inanity. Alas! alas! 


is that fair woman 4 mother? God forbid! 
Another figure at the gaming table, which 
daily drew our attention, was a pale, anxious 
old woman, who seemed no longer to have 
strength to conceal her eager agitation under 
the air of callous indifference, which all prac- 
tised players endeavour to assume. Ske 


j trembled till her shaking hand could hardly 


grasp the instrument with which she pushed 
or withdrew her pieces; the dew of agony 
stood upon her wrinkled brow; yet hour after 
hour, and day after day, she, too, sat in the 
enchanted chair. I never saw age and station 
in a position so utterly beyond the pale of 
respect. I was assured that she was a person 
of rank ; and my informant added, but I trust 
that she was mistaken, that she was an En- 
glish woman.—Belgium and Western Ger- 
muny, by Mrs. Trollope. 


INQUISITION ABOLISHED IN SPAIN. 

The Inquisition, which had already been 
suppressed de facto in Spain, has been sup- 
pressed de jure by the following decree, dated 
15th July : 

“ Art. 1. The tribunal of the Inquisition is 
definitively suppressed. Art. 2. The proper- 
ty, income, and other goods belonging to this 
institution are to be applied to the payment 
of the public debt. Art. 3. The produce of 
the 101 canonships dependent upon the In- 
quisition are to be applied to the same pur- 
pose. Art. 4. The employees who possess 
ecclesiastical prebends or civil employments 
in remuneration, shall have no right to receive 
their emoluments from the funds of the said 
tribunal. Art. 5. All the other employees 
are to receive the amount of the salaries 
from the sinking fund, until they have been 
otherwise pfovided for.”—Lond. Patriot of 
July 6. | 


A GUILTLESS THIEF. 
A family residing in Hermitage-brae, 
Leigh, have for nearly two years been in 
the habit of missing from their washing-green 
small articles of wearing apparel, such as 
gloves, stockings, caps, &c., but as the for- 
mer were not carried off in pairs, but-one of 
a pair taken and the other left, the mystery 
as to their disappearance became ihe greater, 
it being evident that they were not abstract- 
ed by practised pilferers for the sake of gain. 
Indeed, a large watch-dog being kept on the 
premises, it was believed next to impossible 
that thieves of any description could get over 
the garden wail. ‘The servants were never 
suspected, from the nature of the thefts. At 


last a room that had stood for years empty, 


being cleaned out, and the vent being swept, 


the sweep found it impossible to get a clear-| 


ance in the chimney from some obstructions. 
A climbing-boy was therefore got from Edin- 
burgh to explore the vent, when it was dis-. 
covered that a sparrow’s nest, about half way 
down the chimney, occupied the whole ex- 
tent of the vent. It was composed of hay, 
straw, wood shavings, and the whole of the 
missed articles, which amounted to fifty 
pieces ; amongst which were a child’s shirt, 
a small apron, a nightcap, several old gloves, 
and children’s stockings, pieces of silk, &c. 
These were regularly embedded withthe other 
materials in the form of a large nest, in-.which 
were several unfledged sparrows. The young 


middle of the room; and what shows the 
tameness as well as the watchful care of the 
parent birds, they regularly for some days 
descended the chimney, and fed their off- 
spring till they were enabled to fly through 


the sooty aperture into open day.—Scotsman. 


froma the table.| 


birds were placed in a crystal bason in the}? 


Salem, Massachusetts, and patented, a new 
and beautiful material: resembling silk .and 
linen, which holds out to the manufactures of 
this country, the high promise of an original, 
beautiful, and invaluable fabric, far surpass- 


ing in strength and beauty of texture that of} 


linen, which it is destined wholly to super- 
sede, as the culture of it requires much less 
labour and expense than flax, and does not, 
like that and similar materials, require to be 
renewed annually, (being a perennial,) and 
the preparation of it for manufacturing being 
far more simple than either, and its great 
natural affinity for colouring matters, and its 
requiring no bleaching, being objects of the 
highest importance, give it a very decided 
preference over that manufacture. A few 
specimens of the manufacture of this mate- 


rial into small fancy articles have been pro- 


duced, some of which, being coloured of vari- 
ous tints, present such a beautiful silk-like 
appearance, as to have been actually, in some 
instances, mistaken for it. It possesses this 
decided advantage, that it not only sustains 
the action of water uninjured and undefaced, 


(which it is well known silk will not do,) but 


the repeated action of water rather appears to 
strengthen and beautify it. [tis ascertained 
to be the opinion at Lowell, where they have 
offered to make the experiment, that it can be 
spun upon machinery. 

;And while it offers to other branches of manu- 
facture very important subtitutes for those sub- 
stances heretofore used, it offers a material very 
superior, in many points, for paper. It is be- 
lieved, from some specimens already produced, 
that paper of every description may be manu- 
factured from it, possessing a pearly whiteness 
durability, beauty of texture, and smoothness 
of surface, unrivalled by any other ever before 
manufactured in any country. And it is sus- 
ceptible of the most brilliant colours, in grain 
or otherwise. This is believed to be the first 
material of the kind ever before discovered in 
this country, that holds out the prospect of a 
staple commodity, silk, linen, and cotton being 


exotics, and the discoveries. of course exotic ; 


but this material is indigenous, is a native of 
this country, discovered by one of her own 


daughters, which circumstances, together with 


its value tous. It is open to any who may 
wish to make experiments.— Silliman’s Jour- 
nal for October. : 


SCARCE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


WHETHAM has received from London and Ger- 

e many a large assortment of valuable Theological 
and Classical books ; among them, are the fol lowing : 

Hieronomi Omnia Opera, 5 vols. folio, (a very fine 
copy,) Chrysostomi Omnia Opera, 4 vols. folio. do. do. do. 
Wiitsii Omnia Opera, 6 volumes, quarto, do. do. do. 
Christophor Wolfiius in Nov. Test., 5 vols. quarto, do. do. 
do. J. €. Suiceri Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus—E. Patribus, 
Graeca, 2 vols. folio; Venema in Psalmos, 6 volumes 
quarto; Trommi Concordantia, 2 volumes folio ; Michae- 
lis in ee volumes, quarto; Bodius in Ephe- 
sios, folio; Clerici commentaria in Genesin, folio: Span- 
himi Dubia Evangelica, 1 vol. 4t0; Pruckneri Vindicia 
Biblica, folio; Robinsoni Annales Mundi folio; Coceii 
Lexicon Hebreoeica, folio ; Calipeni Lexicon, 2 vols. folio; 
Nov. Test. Gree Ed. Millii cum. var. Lee. fol.; Nov. 
Test. Greec. Ed. Bengel. cum. var Lec. 4to 1734; Nov. 
Test. Gree Ed. Griesbac. 2 vol 8v. Leipsic; D. Joan. 
Calvini Institutio Christiane Theol. 8vo.; Corpus Doc- 
trinee Christiane a Phil. Melanchthon, 8 vo.; Hammond 
on the New Testament, 1 vo). folio; Gussetii Commer- 
taria; Biblia Sacra Vulgati folio, do. 1 vol. 8vo; A 
Lapide in Pentateuca 1 vol. folio; Cradocks eee 1 
vol. folio; Cradocks Apostolical History, 1 vol. folio; 
Ambrose’s Works, 1 volume folio. : 

Gesenius Hebrew Lexicon, new edition, Simonis, do. do, 
Hahn’s, Hebrew Bible; Vanderhooght’s do. do. Michaellis’ 
do. do. Bretchnider’s Greek Lexicon, Van Ess’ Septuagint, 
Knapp’s Greek Testament, Weber’s German and English 
Dictionary, Naebe’s Ecclesiastical History. new edition, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripidies, Herodotus, Homer’s 
iliad, do, Oddyse, Aeschylius, Augustinus. 


“LONDON BOOKS. 


South’s Sermons, 7 vols. Lime street Lectures, Howe’s 
Works, Leighton’s, do. Owen’s, do. Bloomfield’s Digest, 
Lightfoot’s Works, Tillotson’s. do. Barrow’s, do. Sher- 
lock’s, do. Taylor’s do. Marsh’s ii:chaellis, Reynold’s 
Works, Halyburton’s, do. Sharp’s, do. Heywood’s, do. 
Watsan’s Body of Divinity, Atterbury’s Sermons, Buoth’s 
Works, 3 vols. Calvin’s Institutes; with a large assort- 
ment of Theological and Classical Books at 22 south 
Fourth street. | 


BOARDING. 


beg ge for young Gentlemen can be obtained 
at the South West corner of Eighth and Walnut 
streets. The location is pleasant and convenient, espe- 
cially for those connected with either of the Medical In- 
stitutions. ‘Terms reasonable. Oct. 2—4t 


‘NEW BOOKS. | 
MEMOIRS OF HANNAH MORE, the first Ameri- 


can from the first London Edition. 

The Anxious Inquirer after Salvation, Directed -and 
Encouraged by John Angell James, author of “ Family 
Monitor,” ‘Christian Charity,” &c. 

Letters on Practical Subjects to a Daughter by Wm. 
B. Sprague, D. D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Albany, In offering a new edition of this 
Work to the pubjic, the author has availed himself of the 
pene of making some additions. 

A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek in the General 
Order of Leclerc and Newcome, with Newcome’s Notes 
=— from the Text and with the various readings of 

napp. The whole revised, and the Greek text newly 
arranged by Edward Robinson 

Manly Piety in its Spirit, by 
Chapel. 

Missionary Voyages oneey the South Sea Islands— 
with from original designs, 

Sketches of Society in Great Britain and Ireland, by 
C.S. Stewart, author of a Visit to the South Seas. 


eformation, the Rev. George Waddingt A. M. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Mrs. Sherwood’s Works. 


The third and fourth vols. of Harper’s unif Editio 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s Works. — ee 


Louth’s Isaiah. 
nd notes Critical, Pract 
KS me anatory, by Robert 
| Just published and for sale b 
JOHN C. PECHIN, 
No. 13 south Fourth street. 


TEMPERANCE ALMANAC FOR 1835. 


_e Pennsylvania State Temperance Society have 

published a Temperance Almanac jn the German 
nguage, for 1835, and have one in the press in the En- 
glish, saagrehd adapted to Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. These Almanacs have been prepared by the Agent 
with much care, and will greatly advance the Temper- 
ance cause wherever they are distributed. The society 
rely on the friends of the cause to aid them in their circu- 
lation. Orders will be attended to at the Temperance 
Office 14 South Fifth street. , 


D. D. 
Robert Philip, of Maberly 


NEW TEMPERANCE GROCERY STORE, 


North West corner of Tenth and Race streets. 


T subscribers have just opened a new Temperance 
Grocery Store of choice goods, selected with much 
care for family use. ; 

They respectfully invite their friends and the public to 
call and examine their assortment, among whieh may be 
found the following. 

Superior black and green teas; old Java, Mocha, La- 

yra, Rio and other coffees; chocolate, Poblion’s and 

itchen’s prepared cocoa; superfine and extra flour, of 
New York and other brands; brown, Havana, steam, 
lump, single, double and treble loaf sugars; syrup; sugar 
house and New Orleans molasses; fine Dutch, sap sago, 
and other cheese; superior fresh sallad oil; ground and 
whole spices ; black and cayenne pepper ; East and West 
India preserves; an assortment of Underwood’s pickles, 
rich sauces and ketchups; pure cider vinegar; superior 
ersey and Kentucky hams, warranted good; fine 
Dublin table salt dried apples and peaches; spermaceti 
and mould candies; pale, spermaceti, winter and fall 
strained oil, &c. 

And all the assortment of a general family Groc 
and Tea Store, (except spirituous liquors) which will be 
sold at reduced prices for cash. 

Goods sent home to purchasers without charge, and 
every article warranted to give entire satisfaction. 

SCOFIELD & Co. 


HE REV. ROBERT STEEL’S Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, will be opened on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, at Abington, eleven miles north from Philadelphia. 
This School, which has been for several years under the 
care of Mrs. Gwinner, wil) bereafter be conducted by the 
subscriber aided by competent teachers. : 


In this Institution will be taught the various branches of 
a good English education; viz. Orthography, Reading, 
Writing,. Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, History. 
Composition, Rhetoric, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, Natural History, and the Evidences of 
Christianity, To the above course will be added, Latia 
and Greek when required, without any extra charge. 

The price for ey Tuition and Washing, Fue} 
and Lights, wil) be $37 per quarter. There will be 
two vacations in the year of two weeks each, one in Oc- 
tober and one in April. The government of the School 
will be parental, and the young ladies will always be 
treated as members of the family, and watched with 
tender and affectionate vare. The healthy siteation of 
Abington, the beauty of the surrounding country, its 
proximity to Philadelphia, and the convenience of a daily 
mail, all conspire to render it a most desirable location 
for such an Lnstitution. 

To those unacgaainted with the 
spectable references can be given, 


ROBER EL, Principal. 
Oct. 9th—4t. 


SCOTT’S COMMENTARY. 
N. & J. WHITE, of New York, have just published 
e anew and bandsume edition of this valuable work, 

ov a large and handsome type, in a demy-guarto form. 

The numerous inquiries recently made for an edition 
which could be read without injury to the eyes, have in- 
duced the publishers to issue this edition in a differeit 
form from any heretofore printed in this country. 
price is very low. For sale b : 


Griee & and DEesi_ver, jr. & Tuomas, 
Philadelphia. det. 9—41* 


Principal, the most re- 


Z ENRY PERKINS, 159 Chesnut Street, has for sale 
the following, among many other valuable book. 

Abbott’s Young Christian, Teacher, Corner Stone, 
Mother at Home, Child at Home, Fireside Piety, Mothers 
Friend, Family at Home, &c. 
The Fathers Book ; The Pastors Mather's 
Explanation of the yA ae and figures by which Christ was 
exhibited under the legal dispensation, re-written by the 
author of “‘ The Listener.” \c, 
Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences of the Christian 
Religion; Mclivaines Evidences of Christianity ; Miriam, 
a Jewish Tale by the author of * Influence,” &c.; Jay’s 
Works; Jones’ Church History, Newton’s Works, Wad- 
dington’s Church History ; Stnart’s Commentary on the 
Hebrews ; Porter’s Lectures on Homileties and preaching, 
and on public Prayer; President Edwards Works con 
vols. ; Dwight’s Theology, &e. &c, 


MANTUA FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


4 ter Fall Term will commence on Wednesday the 
22a October. 
Instruction will be given in the several branches of 
a substantial and finished education; viz. Orthography, - 
Reading, Pennmanuship, English Grammar, Composition 
Geography, History, Arithmetic, Logic, Rhetoric, a 
Natural and Moral Philosophy. 
Terms—Boarding, Tuition, and Washing $25 r 
uarter paid in advance, Beds and bedding faruished at 
the Institution without any additional charge. 

Every attention will be paid to the health, the comfort, 
and the moral and intellectual improvement of the pupils, 
This Institution is easy of access, being located on the 
Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike, and about a mile 
from the Pennsylvania Rail Way. Forty-two miles from 
Philadelphia. 

References can be had to any of the Presbyterian 
Clergy of Philadelphia ; to Rev. A. Boyd, Newtown, Pa. 
and "Roe Charles Williamson, Woodbury, New Jersey, 

JAMES LATTA, Principal. 
Oct. 9—4* 


LAWRENCEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Near Princeton New Jersey. 


[HE next session of this Institation, will commence on 
the Ist November. 


REFERENCES. 

Philadelphia.—Wam. Sheepshanks, J.C. Smith, James 
Field, George W. Fobes, William Miller, Samuel F. 
Smith, Thomas Earp. Robt. Ewing, E&Sqrs. and Rev. John 
Breckinridge, Rev. 8. G. Winchester, Rev. Dr. John 
M‘Dowell, and Rev. Albert Barnes. ae 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Rev. Luther Halsey, D.D. 

New Jersey.—Daniel Elmer, and E. P. Seely, Esqrs-. 
Bridgeton, Rev. J. M‘Lean, Vice-President, of Princeton 
College, v. J. W. Alexander, Princeton; and Rev. 
I. V. Brown. Lawrenceville. __. 

New York.—Hugh Maxell, Robert Lenox, Henry Ran- 
kin, Robert Halliday, Benjamin Strong, Esqrs. Thomas 
Boyd, M. D., Rev. J. Broadhead, D. b., Rev. Wm. W. 
Phillips, D. D., Rev. J. M‘Elroy, D. D. 


‘BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
her - fourteenth edition of the Catalogue of Sunday 


-| invited to examine this assortment of books, which 


| twenty-five cents per year. 


burch from the Earliest Ages to the 


chool Books published by the American Sunday 
School Union, may be had at the Bookstore of the Society, 
146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, and at all their deposite- 
ries. 

_ This catalogue enumerates one hundred and two books, 
in paper covers, and two hundred and fifty-six books, 
bound ; total—three hundred fift aa publications, suita- 
ble for Jurenile, Family and ay School Libraries, 
furnishing a large amount of instructing and entertaining 
matter ; em! racing History, Biography, Sacred Biogra- 
phy, Narrative and Miscelianecus subjects. A complete 
set neatly and safely put up, is afforded for $48,— With 
the Maps of Palestine and Joracatons $50 38. 

Superintendents, librarians and teachers of Sunday 

Schools, parents and guardians, and yquth, ee oe 

ave 
been found acceptable in thousands of Sunday School 
Libraries and fainilies. 

The Sunday School Journal reduced in size, is now 
published on the first and third Wednesdays of each 
month at one dollar per year, in advance for one copy.— 
Six copies sent to one address fur $5.—Thirteen copies 
do. 10.—Thirty copies do. $20. 
e Youth’s Friend, is published once a month at 


TEMPERANCE GROCERY. 


The subscriber would invite the continuance of the pat- 
ronage bestowed on the firm of Brown & Gibson, pledg- 
ing himself to leave nothing undone which will render 
satisfaction to those who may favour him with their cus- 


tom. 
N. B. Has on hand a lot of —s Teas. 


AVID GIBSON. 
S. W. corner of 12th & Filbert street. 


OLD TEMPERANCE STORES. 


Fo sale at the old Temperance Stores of the Subscri- 
bers, 50 bags of superior Java Coffee, 50 do. Suma- 
tra do. equal to any in the market, A cb twelve anda 
half cents by the bag. Real Mocha Coffee, in large and 
small bags. 125 bags of Rio, La Guyra, Jamaica, Ma- 
nilla, St. Domingo, Isaracaibo, and Liberia Coffee, of 
first quality for family use. 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
No. 2444 Market st. south side, above 7th, and 
‘8. W. corner of Dock 2d and streets. 


EDUCATION ANNUAL FOR 1835. 


ike PRESS, and will be published about the Ist pf De- 
cember, by J. Whetham—The Annual of the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, for 1833, edited by 


JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, Corresponding Secretary. 


ContEents.—1. A Preliminary Essay, by John Breck. 
inridge, Corresponding Secretary. 3 

2. An Essay on Ministerial spe and fidelity, by 
the Rev. Wm, B. Sprague, D. D: of Albany, N. Y. 

3. An Essay on Intellectual Discipline, by James Cas- 
nahan, D. D. President of the College of New Jersey. — 

4. A Discourse on a cal] to a personal engagement in 
the work of Foreign Missions, by the Rev. W. S. Plumer 
of Petersburg, Va. 

5. A Letter on a call to preach the Gospel, from a 
Layman, now in public life, to his son.- ; 

é. Brief Memoir of the Rev. John H. Rice, D. D. by 
the Rev. Hiram P. Goodrich, Professor in Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Va. with a portrait. ; 

7. Considerations on the question, ‘‘ why there is so 
little good preaching,” by the Rev. Robert J, in- 
ridge, Baltimore. 

. Essay on the Manoval Labour System of Education, 
by the Rev. George Junkin, D. D. President of La Fay- 
eite College, Easton, Pennsylvania. : 

9. Considerations on the duties and qualifications of 
the Sacred Office, by the Rev. S. G.-Wiachester, Phila. 

10. Sketeb of the character of Granville Sharpe, by the 
Rev. R. R. Gurley, Washington, D. C. with a portrait. 

11. Appeal to American Youth, on the claims of the 
world upon them. by the Rev. John Gray, Easton, Pa. 

12. On Popery, with particular reference to this Age 
aod Country, by the Editor. 

13. China, as a field of Christian enterprise, with parti- 
cular reference to the labours of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, 
Guizlaff, &c. by the Rev. J. W. Alexander, of the College 
of New Jersey. 

14. An Essay on the Moral Relations of Political Eco- 
nomy, by Henry Vethake, Esq. of New York. 

- 15. Anecdotes illustrative of important traits of Charac- 
ter, compiled by the Editor. : 
16. Obituaries of the Alumni of the Theological Semi- 
nary of Princeton, N. J. from the obituary record of the 
Society of Inguiry in that Seminary. ; mee: 

17. A Brief Harmony of the Gospel History, for Bibli- 
cal Students. 


EMBELLISHMENTS.—1. A Globe, representing the 
World as a Missionary Field.— Mezzotinto. 
2. A Vignette Title Page, with a pulpit and ap appro- 
priate motto.— Engraved. 
3. A Portrait of Martin Luther, — Mezzotinto. 
4. A Portrait of the Rev. John H. Rice, D.D—Mezzo- 


tinto. 
5 A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, of China.—Li- 
. A Portrait of Granville Sharpe.—Mezzotinto, 
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